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Books and the Color Line 


Ernestine Ross 


~ 


Moliere: Social Reformer 
Louise Fargo Brown 


What to Read on Some 


Questions of the Day: 

In the Wake of Freud 
Restricted Immigration 
Wages and Their Settlement 
The Housing Shortage 
Can Human Nature Be Changed? 


ORS | Book Reviews 


TIDINGS OF THE COMMON WELFARE 
Speaking of Books—To a Man of Peace—A Policewoman on Trial— 
A Difficult Financial Year—A Mental Deficiency Bill—An Easter 
Message—A Leipzig in Miniature—Pennsylvania’s Bootleggers— 
Nine Cents’ Worth of Culture—Easter Fashions—Where Shall I 
Send It, Madam?—The Non-Union Coal Field 


CONFERENCES 
$5.00 a Year 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORE- 
E Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massachu- 
‘getts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V. Emerson, 
sec’y; National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 
Organization to promote development of social work in hospitals and dis- 
pensaries. Annual meeting with National Conference of Social Work. 


.MERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL 
WORK—Mrs, John M, Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field director; 
Dayid H. Holbrook, executive director, 130 E. 22d Street, New York. 


Advice in organization problems of family social work societies (Associated 
NGunrities) in the United States and Canada. 


_ AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS (formerly Na- 
eck rome Social Workers’ Exchange)—Graham Romeyn Taylor, director, 130 
: East 22nd Street, New York City. An organization of professional social 
‘workere devoted to raising social work standards and requirements. Mem- 
‘bership open to qualified social workers. 


| AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 
- ICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 
“TALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. Urges 
‘prematal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; maternal nursing j 
ant welfare consultations; care of children of pre-achool age and schoo 
page. 
. 88 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, presi- 
dent; A. R. Mann, vice president; E. C. Lindeman, executive secretary; 
Nat T. Frame, Morgantown, West Virginie, field secretary. Emphasizes 
the human aspect of country life. Membership $3.00 


‘AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 
Cooper, sec’y; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Organized 
for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions and community. 
Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN gleaned sgh y bap ee basscce Peggy ene A oats 
tional justice. Its official or ig the Advocate of Peace, $2. 
Boe Arthur iearin Call, secrekary Aid editor, 612-614 Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of American 
enologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Next Congress 
Detroit, Michigan, October, 1928. E. BR. Cass, general secretary, 135 
East 15 Street, New York City. 


'AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
: ee pore, exec. sec’y.; 35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
A owledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. 
_ Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


_ THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 

Ave., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
' prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
gex education. Information and catalogue of pamphleta upon request. 
‘Annual membership dues, $2. Members includes quarterly magazine and 
- monthly bulletin. William F, Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


+ 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—370 Seventh Ave., 
New Yor! Dr. L. Emmett Holt, chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, director. 
To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to encourage 
_ the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop new methods 
" of interesting children in the forming of health habits; to publish and dis- 
- tribute pamphlets for teachers and public health workers and health liter- 
ature for children; to advise in organization of local child health programs. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies to 
_ gectire a better understanding of child welfare problems, to improve stand- 
_ ards and methods in the different fields of work with children and to make 
available in any part of the field the assured results of successful effort. 
_ The League will be glad to consult with any agency, with a view to assist- 

ing it in or oars See SCOrpanisies, its dren’s work. C. C. Carsten’s, 
director, 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 


_  ~——sS COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 W. 98th St.. New York. Miss 

am Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs, Harry Sternberger, ex. sec’y. Promotes civic 
i eration, education, religion and social welfare in the United States, 
‘Connda, Cuba, Europe. 


lepartment of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway, Mrs. S. J. Rosensohn, 
t Pires ‘For the protection and education of immigrant women and 
a. 


_ COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Ave., New 

York City. Joseph Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, secretary. Citizenship 

through right use of leisure. A national civic organization which on request 
helps focal. communities to work out a leisure time program. 


UGENICS REGIST RYE Rittle Creek can ne David Foose 
n, pres.; Dr. J. H. ogg, sec’y.; Pro . € eer, exec, sec’y, 
bie service for knowledge about human inheritances, hereditary in- 


¥ , ry and eugenic possibilities, Literature free. 


Please mention THE Survey when writing to advertisers 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST I 
AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rev. Chas. § 
Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l. sec’ys.; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rey. Worth M. Tipp; 
exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; Agnes H, Camj 
bell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librarian. Y 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, vice 
pans . H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Sconiie sec’y.; ‘Hampton, Va. Traiz 
dian and Negro youth. Fre 


Neither a State nor a Government 
illustrated literature. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—Joh 
Culbert Faries, dir., 245 EH. 23rd St., New York, Maintains free industri: 
training classes and employment bureau; makes artificial limbs and appl 
ances; publishes literature on work for the handicapped; gives advice o 
suitable means for rehabilitation of disabled persons and cooperates wit 
plas special agencies in plans to put the disabled man “back on the pay 
roll. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY (formerly Intercollegiat 
Socialist Society) —Harry W. Laidler, secretary; Room 931, 70 Fifth Avenu 
New York City. Object—Education for a new social or ° 
production for use and not for profit. Annual membership, $3.00, $5.0 
and $25.00. Special rates for students. 


NATIONAL ‘ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COI 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Johnson, sec’y. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans the commo: 
rights of American citizenship. Furnishes information regarding race prot 
Jeaahs lnchines, etc. Membership 90,000, with 350 branches, Membe: 
ship, $1 upwar 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN AS§ 
SOCIATIONS—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physical 
social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young women, 

tains National Training School which offers through its nine month 
| Poppi course professional training to women wishing to fit themselve 
or executive positions within the movement. Recomm to pos 
tions made through Personnel Division, Placement 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official Nation: 


Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. 


Ne ea eas Offices, 1312 Massachusetta Avense, N.W., Wasl 
10; . 

General Secretary, Rey. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 

Department _of Education—Rev. James H. Ryan, Exec. Sec’y. 


Bureau of Education—A. C. Monahan, ector. 

Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran, 

Department of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and John A. Lapy 

bade Sere of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin MeGrath; Ass’ 

irector, Michael Williams. 

National Council of Catholic Men—President, Rear-Admiral William § 
Benson; Exec. Sec’y., Michael J. Slattery. 

National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michael Gavin 
Exec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. 

National Catholic Service School for Women, Washington, D. C.- 
Director, Charles P. Neill; Dean, Miss Maud R. Cavanaugh. 

Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y, 
105 East 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural investigation 
Works for improved laws and administration; children’s codes. tudie 
health, schools, recreation, be prpten ae delinquency, etc. Annual membe: 
ship, $2, $5, $10, $25 and $100; includes quarterly, “ The American Child. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas. ! 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and publishe 
exhibit material which visualizes the principles and conditions affecting th 
health, well being and education of children. Cooperates with educator 
public health agencies, and all child welfare groups in community, city « 
state-wide service through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 

v . 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—D 
Walter B. James, MSs Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, m .; Associat 
Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. V. V. Andersor 
Clifford W. Beets, sec’y.; 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. —_ 
on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeb : 
epilepsy, inebriety, Sinnolégy war neuroses and re-education, Dsychiatri 
social service, backward dren, surveys, state societies. Ment 
Hygiene;” quarterly, $2 a year. i 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Robert W. Kels 
Pres., Boston; W. H. Parker, sec’y., 25 East Ninth Street, Cincinnat 
Ohio. The Conference is an organization to discuss the P ( 
humanitarian effort and to increase the efficiency of social agencie 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, publishes in permanent form tt 
Preccediiek of this meeting, and issues a quarterl ulletin. The fort 
ninth annual meeting, and Conference will be held in Providence, Rhoc 
Island, June 22-29, 1922. Procéedings are sent free of charge to a 
members upon payment of a membership fee of five dollars. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINI 
NESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; A 
field sec’y.; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y.; 130 E. 22nd St,, New Yor 


Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectu: publi: 
literature of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. Inclodes ‘Ne 


York State Committee. “ie 


AL ‘CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 E. 23rd St, New York. 
Florence Kelley, "1 sec’y. | Promotes legislation for enugptesed 
ds for women and minors in industry and for honest products; mini 

: commissions, eight hour brig no night work, federal re 

packing industries; “hones , cloth” legislation. Pub! 


ation 
cations 


NAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative study 
action in city, state and nation, for meeting the fundamental 
“disclosed by set ement. Nag seeks the higher and more demo- 
organization of neighborhood lif 


TIONAL HEALTH COUNCIL—Livingston Farrand, M. Dz, 

Donald B. Armstrong, M. D., Executive Officer. For the 
correlation of national voluntary health activities, Publications 
Federal and State health Legislative Bulletins, current Library 
and Monthly Digest of news of ten voluntary member agencies 
official member; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. City, and 411 18th 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


NAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
National Health Coun ne A. Stevens, R.N., Director, 370 
Avenue, New York. For development and standardization of 
alth nursing. Maintains library and educational service. Official 
A “Public ealth Nurse.” 


NAL ‘URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
sworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 127 E. 
New York. Establishes committees of white and colored people 

community. problems. Trains babs social workers. 


NAL WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 
rdon, president, Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Illi- 
'o secure effective enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment, to 
the welfare of the American people through the departments of 
‘elfare, Women in Industry, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
Americanization and other allied fields of endeavor. Official 

“The Baton ‘Signal,’ re published a Pieadanietere 
\ 


‘WOMEN’S TRADE ‘UNION LEAGUE—Mre, Raymond 
; 311 South Ashland Blvyd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for eelf- 

© work shop ‘organization and also for the 
i “protective legislation. oraeson given. 


NAL 


adison Avie New York City. Joneptt Lee, president; 
; Eaecoae Special attention given to a anization of year-round 
yal recreation systems. Information available on playground and 


y center Lastest and ey ata 


TIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
r all. G. Hoag, fag an ste Locust St., Philadelphia. 
3, entities to puantert Hae Review. 


E BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Batile reek Mich. For 

the causes of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 

. Its chief activities are th tae Race Betterment Conference, the Eu- 
‘gistry, and lecture courses and various allied activities. 

Pres. B. NT. Colver, ey: ae 


ioe FOUNDATION ovement of Living Con- 
M. 130 York, Departments: 


Statistics, ecreation, 


)rganization, "hid tet 
Surv. and Helping Fdncation Studies, Library, South- 
d 2 The yublitadoce of the Russell Sage Foundation 


and inexpensive form some of the most 
’ ke, paeeee sent spon request. 


s 


STITUTE—An inetitution for the training of Negro 

r t in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 

mation Sn al hases of the race ,Problem and on the Tuske- 

| methods. Ro Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 

acting sec'y, chatomagaal Ala.” i 


UCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Miller, 
a3rd St. A clearing-house for Workers’ Education, 


Soe 1922 by Survey Associates, Inc., | 
gop a noD- 022 by Sur cooperative society | 
ders, incorporated under the member- 
New York, th 1,600 members. Robert 
ee Henry R, Seager, ‘V.,5 Byerit Macy, vice- 
Kellogg, 


treasurer; Ann Reed Brenner, 
per year, Canadian and Foreign postage 
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~ social workers. 


Conducted by 
‘JOSEPH K. HART 


“Have You Read... . 


Librarians, making herculean, efforts to organize their 
materials in utilizable ways, have worked out various sys- 
tems of classification for books and knowledge. One of these 
systems, the widely used Dewey Decimal Classification, 
divides human knowledge into nine great groups of interests, 
as follows: philosophy, religion, social science, philology, 
natural science, applied science, fine arts, literature, history. 
It is true that very few people feel even a fraction of an 
interest in more than one or two of these groups. Specializa- 
tion is the rule today with, at most, some avocational interest 
as a sort of hobby. But specialization is a deadly sort of 
disease. Certainly all social students must have more than 
a narrowly specialized outlook on the world of human 
activities and interests; more than a narrow acquaintance. 
with books, 

In The New Machiaevelli, H. G. Wells speaks of teachers 
and social workers who are like some houses in London: 
they are right on the sidewalks; they are all front; they 
have no back yards, no Hinterland. He says the teacher or 
social worker who lives everything he knows, who has no 
interest in anything but the narrow job, who professionalizes 
his human relationships, lives too much on the sidewalk. He 


needs scope, enlargement, development of a back yard in 


which he can be human, with people who are not teachers or 
Should not every one of us read some worth 
while books in each of these nine great divisions of human 
interest and knowledge every now and then? For instance, 


Have you read— 
1, John Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy. Henry Holt & 
Co. Price, $1.60; with postage from the Survey, $1.80. 


2. William E. Hocking, Human Nature and Its Remaking, Yale 
University Press. Price, $3.00; with postage from the Survey, $3.25. 

3. R. H. Tawney, Acquisitive Society. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Price, $1.40; with postage from the Survey, $1.50. 


4, Charles H. Grandgent, Old and New. Harvard University 


Press. Price, $1.50; with postage from the Survey, $1.65. 

5. John Mills, Within the Atom. Van Nostrand & Co. Price, 
$2.00; with postage from the Survey, $2.15. 

6. Edward E. Slosson, Creative Chemistry. Century Co. Price, 


$2.50; with postage from the Survey, $2.70. 


7. Clive Bell, Art.. Fred. Stokes & Co. 
postage from the Survey, $2.20. 


8. Arthur T. Quiller-Couch, On the Art of Reading. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Price, $2.75; with postage from the Survey, $3.00. 


9. Robert Lowie, Primitive Society. Boni & Liveright. Price, 
$3.00; with postage from the Survey, $3.30. 


Price, $2.00; with 


TEACHERS 


. 
in 202 colleges and high schools have used THE 
Survey the past year as a looseleaf textbook of 
sociology, economics, labor problems, civics and re- 
lated subjects. There’s nothing quite like it, for 


no book and no other periodical even attempts to 
present the facts of social and industrial relations 
without bias and with no color beyond clear writing 
and pictures which really illustrate. Special student 


rates will be sent on request. THE SURVEY, 112 


East 19 Street, New York. 


Please — Tun Sunver when writing to advertisers 
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In a town of a hundred This pained the wise men who ruled the. 

thousand inhabitants the : city. They said, “ Let us have a library” 
eager literary life was re- vs ; 
stricted to the news stands ‘ 


And so they. began a 0 
newspaper campaign 1 hs 
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The board of aldermen most disinterestedly looked at differ- They spent a year examining different sorts o tab bm 
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Finally, they opened a magnificent butlding twice as 
inrae as Dionted and costing ten million dollars 


They installed a scientific ventilator They bought three hundred 


housand dol And _ then they paid 
- costing another half million lars’ worth of filing cabinets eighteen handed dollars 
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_ Speaking of Books— 
LES ROWAN i is a student in ‘Western College. ._ He 
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school buildings, a new dormitory for girls, new agricultural 
buildings, and were told of the broadened and enriched 
courses, of study introduced under the administration of 
Robert R. Moton, the present principal. 

The statue by Charles Keck shows Booker Washington, 
erect under the heavy burden of his race, pulling back the 
pall of ignorance from a strong black man who is surrounded 
by the implements of agriculture and industry and holding 
fast to the book of knowledge. About one hundred thousand 
Negroes in every part of the United States subscribed toward 
the cost of this monument. 


A Policewoman on Trial 
INA VAN WINKLE, director of the Woman’s 
Bureau of the Washington Police Department, one 


of the first and best known women police officials in™ 
the United States and head of the International Police- 


women’s Association, has successfully come out of a trial _ 


which, during the last few weeks, has become one of growing 
national interest. For in the charge was involved not only 
the relative position of the policewoman in the police depart- 
ment but the whole procedure governing her work that has 
gradually been developed, in which Mrs. 
Van Winkle’s own standards have been the 
- model for many other police departments. 
Lieutenant Mina Van Winkle had been 
charged with insubordination, and while a 
Trial Board, on April 7, found her “ 
guilty of the, charge and specification,” Ge 
added that she did not appear to have a 
proper conception of the cardinal principle | 
of discipline. This statement is very much 
resented by some of those who, knowing the 
facts of the case, had anticipated Mrs. Van 
Winkle’s exoneration and who regard this 
rider as an affront to justice and intelligence. 
The events that led up to the charge are as 
follows: 
On February 25, the chief of police issued 
an order, effective March 1, whereby “all 
matters relating to cases of lost children and 


account of themselves and against whom no 
charge is to be placed will be handled by the 


Detective Bureau, as heretofore.” 


and fifteen, left their 
dressed in boys’ clothes, carrying “ dangerous - 


+ 
, a 


cases of females of whatever age found wan- — 
dering abroad and unable to give proper _ 
Woman’s Bureau exclusively and not by the | 


On March 20, two girls, aged fourteen 
Brooklyn homes — 


Oo ae) 
: 


ing at detective headquarters. 
Van Winkle, who had not previously known of the arrival 
of the Young Visiters, was called on the telephone by her 


weapons ”_one a loaded revolver ang. each an ectciedee 


-knife—and, after three days and two nights of travel — 


and wandering abroad, telegraphed their fathers from Wash- 
ington the news of their whereabouts and of the inconvenient 
fact that they were “ dead broke.” The Washington police 


i department was notified from New York, and police detec- 


tives went to Union Station, where they picked up the girls, 
thence taking them first to the Detective Bureau, where they 
were detained for an hour or more, and where the details 


of their story were elicited that made interesting reading in 
the newspapers of the nation next day. 


At 1:30 A.M. the 
girls were delivered to the detention home for women and 


girls, in charge of the Woman’s Bureau. Here they were 


put to bed at once without the usual preliminary “ taking of 


history,” on account of the late hour and their fatigue. 


Meanwhile the fathers of the two girls had taken a mid- 
night train from New York and appeared early in the morn- 
At seven o'clock Lieutenant 


subordinate at the detention home to pass on the question 
whether the two girls ought to be released to two gentlemen 
purporting to be their fathers, in accordance with a demand 
to that effect brought from the Detective Bureau by a ser- 
geant. Lieutenant Van Winkle decided the girls could not 
be released until she had seen the two men who represented 
themselves as the fathers, obtained the necessary records in 
the case, and provided her charges with clothing that was 
clean and appertaining to their sex. A second message to 


Mrs. Van Winkle from the house of detention explained that 
it was an inspector who had so ordered and devised in the 


previous instance. Mrs. Van Winkle thereupon telephoned 


/ - 


CIVIL SERVICE IN FRANCE 


On the recommendation of the Finance Committee of the legisla- 


ture, the French government has recently decided to cut its civil 
service list by the dismissal of fifty thousand functionaries. That, 


according to M. Bokanowski, chairman of that committee, would 


still leave one hundred and forty-seven thousand civil servants more 
than were employed before the war. 
according to the Christian Science Monitor’s Paris correspondent, 


opposed even this proposed reduction on the ground that it would 


only create so much more unemployment. L’Atelier, organ of the 
trade unions, and very much concerned about unemployment just 
now, evidently does not take this view, The caption to this car- 
toon, reproduced from it, reads: 

“And what's this?” a 

“This is the Secret Service.” 

“Good, then that’s where we'll put our protégés!” 


him, as she stated in her version of the affair, but merely 


‘cacity that failed to recognize through the void their ide 


_ instinct ?—to communicate with strategic personages, incl 


head of the Detective Bureau. 


, functions are those of Nemesis in the law, and a po 


uphold _ her. 


The Ministry of Finance, 


_paigns for funds were held mainly in the autumn 


‘46 the i inspector named ne) told he of her irleidae 
the social needs of the case, Teceiving no instructions fri 


inquiry as to the time when she would be down, to which 
replied she was coming at once: a 

The waiting fathers, fed by promises ex suis juris of € 
Detective Bureau, could not conceive of the lack of pers 


tities. One of them, though a simple Brooklynite, unvers 
in Capitol politics, was guided—was it by his unerr 


ing his logical political champion in the Senate, and forthw 
set the wires pounding with thunderbolts of wrath. 
result, the head of the Women’s Bureau was ordered tol 

“tried on, charges.” The simple Brooklyn citizen, if he he 
not become a Jove, was made Jove’s mouthpiece. 

For this was not the first attack on Mrs. Van Winkle : 
her work for wayward girls: Washingtonians have obser 
that one of the city’s newspapers has consistently endeavo 
to make hard sledding for her administration ever sinc 
started. Statements in its columns are said to have been’ 
cause, a year or so ago, of a congressional investigation wh 
resulted in a complete vindication of Mrs. Van Winkle ai 
a general, relatively speaking, very substantial raise of salar 
for the members of her force. It is also a matter of reco: 
that the paper’s defeated candidate for chief of police is 4 


Social workers have interested themselves in this pres 
case because of its direct bearing on the functions o 
woman police department not only in Washington but 
many other cities. ‘They ask these questions: Why was 
the Detective Bureau charged with disobedience for tak 
the runaway girls into custody instead of transmitting | 
message from New York to the policewoman who was 
duty and whose place it was to go after the pair? Why) 
the Detective Bureau permitted to interfere at all? W 
should an inspector be upheld in an alleged issuance of ord 
which he had no power to make, since they were controver 
of a written department order? Supposing Mrs. Van Wi 
had chosen-to obey the alleged behest of the inspector z 
not the order of the chief of police, would she not have b e 
brought up on “ charges” as inevitably? Why should 1 
head of a policewoman’s bureau be answerable to the 
of a detective bureau? They feel that this—if it becam 
general form of organization—would be about as logical 
putting a captain of infantry and his regiment under 1 
orders of a squadron commander of the fleet merely b 
the latter was of higher rank. A detective bureau, 


woman’s bureau, whose funetions are those of protection — 
the young, are fully as widely apart as the army and nav 
their types of service. They believe, moreover, that a dis 
disservice has been done to the cause of social hygiene 
making these charges, amounting to official degradatior 
advance, against a responsible agent who performed her d 
according to principles in which any competent judge wo 
What would have happened had Lieut 
Van Winkle discharged the girls without investigation 
men who turned out not to be their fathers? 


A Difficult Financial Year 

HE Courier, the monthly bulletin of the Comm 
Council of St. Louis, publishes in its April iss 
results of an inquiry concerning the current exp 

of community chests in forty-one cities. Most of the 
towns in which there is any general plan for joint 
of the social agencies are included, but among the omission 
probably because the executives were too busy to fill” 
questionnaires—are Baltimore, Buffalo, Dayton, 
Des Moines, Erie, Dallas, and Grand Rapids. The 
though some were earlier, and three were tis 4 fi 


i pril 15, 1922 
| This year has been a difficult one financially for charitable 
Their needs have been great because of unemploy- 
‘ment, and giving has been harder because of diminished in- 
‘comes. Eighteen of the community chests have raised less 
| than the amount set as the goal for their campaigns, by 
amounts which range from twelve thousand dollars in Rock- 
| tord, Illinois, to nearly two million dollars in Philadelphia. 
| Leaving out the exceptional case of Philadelphia, it appears 
that seventeen other cities have had an aggregate shortage 
of about eight hundred thousand dollars—which is a large 
sum, but is only 8 per cent of the aggregate amount for 
which they appealed. In other words, even these seventeen 
Cities with deficits have raised over 90 per cent of the entire 
| amount of the approved budgets of the agencies, plus the 
amounts desired for expenses and emergency funds. In 
eleven cities the amount raised exceeded. the goal set by 
amounts ranging from two thousand dollars in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, to one hundred and twenty. thousand dollars 
in Rochester, New York. The reasons for the wide differ- 
fence between the two millions raised in Philadelphia and 
the goal of four millions have already been discussed in the 
Survey [January 14]. The total raised by the same agencies 
‘in the year before the chest was organized in that city, it 
‘must be recalled, was about $1,600,000. 

| The most interesting part of the study made by the St. 
Louis council is to be found in the facts as to which agencies 
are not included, the increase of interest in social work in the 
| several communities, the increase of gifts by former givers 
to the separate agencies, the effect of joint finance on the 
| budgets of the agencies, the starting of new agencies to~fill 
| needs not formerly met, the arguments encountered in various 
“Cities against federation and the answers to these objections, 
the opinions of the managers of the chests as to the reasons 
' tor the defects in the operation of the chests and their esti- 
"mates of beneficial results, and the policies as to capital ex- 
 pense—for building, etc—and as to designation by donors of 
" particular agencies as beneficiaries. 

This bulletin, which can be obtained without expense from 
the Community Council, 511 Locust Street, St. Louis, should 
‘be very useful to the large number who in other cities 
“throughout the country are investigating the subject or are 
“already initiating similar plans for the joint financing of 
welfare agencies. 

- 


A Mental Deficiency Bill 


> OCIAL workers throughout the country who have found 
;§ mental deficiency an important factor in case work are 
*—' much interested in the forward step taken in New York 
the session of the legislature which has just adjourned. 
e state Commission on Mental Defectives caused a bill to 
introduced amending generally the mental deficiency law. 
Under the present law there is no practicable means by which 
a mental defective can be committed to an appropriate insti- 
“tution even for purposes of preliminary mental -observation, 
xcept upon the consent and application of the parents or of 
mental deficient himself. 
’ Recognizing this situation, the Charity Organization 
‘Society preesnted it to the members of the State Commission 
‘on Mental Defectives, who included in a bill being prepared 
at their instance by the attorney general a provision which 
blishes a simple procedure enabling social workers and 
ers having a legitimate interest in a family to make appli- 
tion to a magistrate and start proceedings for an examina- 
It should be understood that only those persons ‘“‘ who 
or their own welfare or the welfare of others require super- 
ion, control or care” are “ mental defectives” under the 


The particular provision of the amending bill here referred 
(section’23-a) has been severely attacked by some adminis- 
rs and newspapers as giving too much power to a magis- 
to commit a person at the instigation of an informer to 
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AN EASTER MESSAGE 
Thousands of these posters are carrying their Easter season mes- 
sage from the National Council for Reduction of Armaments, 
“Everywhere the earth is seeking to renew its life in the path of 
the great war’s devastation. Men themselves are again taking hope 
and daring to feel the promise and joy in life. Not my life nor 
your life, but all life—its hope, its promise, its opportunity for the 
realization of the longing in the souls of men, is sacred. Wear is 
the great blasphemy against life.’ This is the thought that the 
council hopes the Easter season will leave uppermost in the minds 
of all men and women, according to Frederick J. Libby, its executive 
secretary, in a recent Washington interview 


the local health officer—in the case of New York city, certain 
hospital trustees—without previous medical examination. 


The New York World adds: 

Once adjudged deficient, an adult person can be committed to an 
institution or assigned to a guardian, who may be a relative or a 
person or corporation designated by the court. ‘Thereafter the 
guardianship is similar to that of a minor child—except that the 
child grows up; the defective does not. In such permanent guard- 
ianship, sometimes exercised by persons not relatives, over wards 
capable of productive labor, there are grave dangers of peonage 
and other abuses. 

In reply, sponsors of the bill declare that all that this sec- 
tion of the bill does is’ to permit a person who has a proper 
interest in a mental defective to file a statement before a 
magistrate to the effect that the person is apparently a mental 
defective; whereupon if the magistrate thinks there is any- 
thing to the statement he may in his discretion issue a sum- 
mons-asking the person in question to come before him. He 
may issue a warrant in case of failure to appear. If, when 
the person appears, the magistrate thinks from talking with 
him that he may be a mental defective, then the magistrate 
is to commit the person temporarily, for purposes of observa- 
tion only, to a city hospital to be examined. If two com- 
petent psychiatrists report, as provided by law, that the 
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“person is a . mental defective, nek the commissioner ‘of public 
welfare makes application to a court of record for the com- 
mitment of the mental defective to an appropriate institution, 
following in every respect the present procedure of the law. 
__ All the procedure and provisions of section 23-a that have 
_ been objected to are taken almost word for word from similar 
provisions of the New York insanity laws which have been 
in force and effect for thirteen years, which have never been 
abused and which, social workers attest, have worked well in 
ractice. Indeed, the respective provisions of the insanity 
aw are more drastic; for there the magistrate has no dis- 
cretion, but must issue a warrant. 


the bill to veto it; and at a hearing on April 7 expert testi- 
‘mony was given for and against it. 


A Leipzig in Miniature 


HERE are thousands of homes where the only contact 
the family makes with the world of literature and cul- 
_ tural leisure. is through the book agent. Marjorie 
‘Schuler, in an article in the Review of Reviews, tells of 
the effective efforts made by the women of Corvallis, Oregon, 
who felt that their town was suffering from a want of good 
oks—not the kind the book agent sells- When the agricul- 
‘tural fair came around they chartered the largest church in 
he town for a book fair. This was not a bargain sale but a 
egular sample fair for exhibition and demonstration. Nine 
thousand people came to see and handle the books which the 
women had collected ; there were sets of well-known authors, 
‘first editions and all manner’ of good books arranged in 
- twenty-six sections, each section attended by people who could 
talk intelligently about it: travel, history, fiction, home éco- 
nomics, industry, poetry and so on. And each person went 
‘away with a list of books from which he could choose and 
order at a later time. The sale of books in that town has 
increased fourfold since that fair. Another immediate re- 
sult of this enriching event, as they called it in Corvallis, was 
_ the introduction of a regular book review department in the 
local newspaper, and a wider interest in good books, which 


read has measurably improved. And so Corvallis is on the 
way to rival Leipzig as a book fair of international fame. 


Pennsylvania’s Bootleggers 
OTH ends of Pennsylvania are agog over non-enforce- 


B ment of prohibition. In the east, [. Henry Walnut, 
special assistant United States district attorney, who 
was bent on prosecuting men “higher up,’ was dropped by 
his. superior. [See the Survey for April 1, page 12.] 
Church people in and about Pittsburgh are, for the opposite 
_ Yeason, up in arms against Walter Lyon, United States 
attorney for the Western Pennsylvania District. A meeting 
on April 3, attended: by nearly five hundred ministers from 
Pittsburgh and vicinity, unanimously adopted resolutions 
_ demanding his removal from office. 
‘or a vote given in his support. ‘The issue has been taken up 
generally, and petitions for his removal are going to Wash- 
ington from all over the district. 
_ The action of the Pittsburgh ministers followed a report 
by the Federated Temperance Committee in which an attack 
was made on Mr. Lyon, whose “ inefficiency, indifference and 
lethargy ” were declared to be blocking efforts at law enforce- 
ent. The report declares that upon Mr. Lyon and his first 
ssistant, W. Heber Dithrich, must be placed the responsi- 
lity for the long delay in bringing cases to trial and the 
-prosecution of important indictments against offenders 
with political influence. All this, it says, has contributed to 
_ the spirit of defiance with which the bootlegger and rum- 
yey ner now regard the law. 
ick of this report and the drastic action taken is a long 
d of lack of noroeepbuaranest in suppressing lawlessness 


meant that not only the quantity but also the quality of books. 


Not a voice was heard. 


which: Goa to ace in A and take Pittsburgh i in th 
mer of 1920. In the fall the Federated Temperance 
mittee sent representatives to Washington demandin 
change in the enforcement office. 


- pointed John N. English head of the enforcement service in 


Pressure is being brought on the governor by opponents of 


- mittee waited on this assistant and called his attention to the 


- the November term only six cases were tried and in the 


brought to trial. 
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Commissioner Krz 
went into the situation promptly and shortly afterward 


Pittsburgh. Mr. English had a strong record of many yee 
as attorney for the Temperance Committee in the license 
court. He took charge of the office on January 1, 1921, and 
in three months secured evidence as a result of which the 
criminal docket for the May term of the court contained 
approximately four hundred cases of liquor law violations, 
many of them involving persons close to the inner circles of 
powerful political and liquor interests. 4 

In April Mr. English was taken ill and obliged to resign ‘ 
Then the wet politicians seized their, opportunity. A new) 
national administration had come in. District Attorney 
Driscoll had been reméved and ‘Walter Lyon, former lieu: 
tenant-governor, was appointed in his stead. An inexpe i- 
enced young attorney was appointed an assistant to specialize 
in liquor cases. All these cases, however, would come up for 
trial under direction of Mr. Lyon. i 

When the May term of court was about to open the com- 


large number of liquor cases on the docket—about two-thir 
of the entire criminal list—and far more than could po 
sibly be tried that term. They suggested that he confer with — 
Mr. English, with a view to picking out some of the more 
important ones to be put early on the trial list. Such a con= 
ference was held, and six cases were selected in which, in Mr. 
English’s judgment, convictions could reasonably be expected 
and which involved offenders whose punishment would have o 
a particularly salutary effect on the community. The size 
and importance of these cases is indicated by the fact that 
together they involved over a million dollars in differential , 
taxes alone. 

Mr. Lyon, however, placed only one of them on die early 
trial list and agreed to a continuance of it on motion of the 
defendant’s attorney. During the entire term only three 
insignificant liquor cases were tried, not one of which hac 
been prepared by the government office under English. In 


‘March term just closed seven, none of them very important 
The important cases selected by Mr. Enel have not been 


The temperance people _became inidet aroused, pee. 
when, as they allege, Mr. Lyon, in violation of the rules of 
the department, proceeded to nolle pros scores of the ers ee : 
cases, including most of the ones involving people of hig 
political influence. This he did on the ground that there w 
not sufficient evidence, though in most cases the witnesses 0 
the temperance people were not called in to find out what 
evidence they had to offer. Some of these cases, it now de- 
velops, were nolle prossed months ago. Among. the c - 
dropped by Mr. Lyon was one involving the sons of pr 
nent local politicians who were accused of securing a pe 
by perjury and of attempting to bribe the government offic 
(a stock of liquor valued at three hundred thousand dollar 
was at stake) ; a case involving a distillery from which 0 ove 
forty thousand gallons of whiskey were secured, it is alleg 
on false and fraudulent permits, ostensibly to be used 
medicinal purposes in a hamlet of less than 
people; a case against the political club of a Ser 
official, a booze joint, at which operators had purch 
whiskey: and one involving another distillery, which h 
do with the alleged shipment of eighty-four barrels of + w 
to the South Side “billed as empty barrels, with! 
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seals on the cars.” 
On March 8, representatives or thie 
the last of a mumber of trips to Washington, in 
demanded of the attorney general’s offi 
done to correct a condition under whic ! 


Beara 
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ae They were assured, how- 
that there would be no more nolle 

ng without authorization from Washington, that the 
portant cases of which they complained would be put back 
. the lists, and that another assistant would be appointed 
would be acceptable to the temperance forces and be 
a free hand in prosecuting such cases. Mr. Lyon was 
summoned to Washington to arrange the appointment; 
as yet it has not been made. 

‘he temperance forces claim that by this long delay Mr. 
“yon has cAtueneae aeecs peued immunity for most of the 


as he remains ‘in ‘lice. arises will ply their trade 
th confidence, government agents will continue in discour- 


ght to naught irouah his office. Along with the recent 
indictment of William C. McConnell, state prohibition 
lirector of Pennsylvania, this attack on Mr. Lyon i is likely to 
me a fake in the coming state election. 
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i Nine Cents’ Worth of Culture 


NNE PIERCE, librarian of the Charlotte, North 
Carolina, public library, has learned how to make 
books work. With a total number of ten thousand 
olumes in the library, of which four thousand are reference 
ok): 66 264 | were in circulation last year, a turnover which 
es very near being a record. ‘The actual weight of read- 
‘matter the people of Charlotte toted back and forth 
ing that time was some sixty-six tons. Some of it, you 
hink, was pretty light-weight stuff; as a matter of fact, 
of, the i increase in the circulation of non-fiction ex- 
_ very materially that of fiction. On the other hand, 

1ough | Charlotte people state that their city ranks second 
1 orld in the gk dana of its e church “going folk, the 


s ie NEVES: oak some six hun 
m during the year. 
e all this on the beggarly budget of 
a year. On this she has bought the 
Queen Victoria, the Outline of History, 
ucation of Henry Adams—books that cost real money 
employed a full-time staff of three people in addition 
and has” purchased a wide. range of magazines. 
while the | Cee is spending less than nine cents per capita 
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fag Beisel of he agreement between the 
ig 1 acturers and the Amalgamated Cloth- 
orkers in Chicago, the forty thousand garment 
ave ‘passe the crucial test of the period of 
_ They, have come out willing to 
cent wage cut but unwilling to compromise 
agreement which, during the three years it 
, so stabilized the Chicago clothing trade 
‘occurred. Continuance of the experi- 
emprent is now assured for another 


one-half for overtime; 
n of work during slack season; aha 
achinery, jointly ‘supported by the 1 union 


grievances and somieints, review 


73 


“cases of Plea and discharge, and to interpret the provisions 


of the agreement; 


Lockouts and stoppages prohibited ; 
A 10 per cent reduction in existing piece york rates and week 
workers’ wages. 


Moreover, the way was ie open for the beginning of nego- 


tiations for an unemployment insurance fund. 

Commenting upon the new agreement Advance, organ of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, says: 

The employers’ demand for a wage reduction was compro- 
mised; the union accepted a wage cut of 10 per cent, but the 
union’s voice in the industry, the workers’ rights in the factory re- 
main as heretofore. Our rights were vindicated without the necessity 
of resorting to a test of strength. Our position is greatly strengthened 
today by the workers’ areater confidence in their collective power 
and wisdom, 


Where Shall I Send It, Madam? 


“WNHE housewife in a 
Hl well-to-do _ neigh- 
borhood who. buys 
ten dollars’ worth of 
groceries a. week pays 
$22.36 a year for having 
those goods delivered | 
and for the privilege of 
paying by cheque every 
month or so. ‘This is 
one of several interesting 
findings of an investiga- 
tion of certain problems 
of the retail grocer the 
results of which have 
just been published by the New York State Department of 
Farms and Markets. ‘The investigation was made on an 
extensive scale in New York city, but four years ago, so 
that allowance has to be made for the somewhat unusual 
conditions which existed during the war. 
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Perhaps the most important fact which emerged was that, 
at least at that time, most of the money invested by the house- — 


wife in food went into pretty solid and worth-while com- 
modities, notwithstanding the general charge of extravagance. 
As the accompanying diagram shows, over a quarter of every 


dollar spent by the grocer in purchasing stocks was for butter | 


and eggs; and, including milk, dairy products came to more 


than one-third. 

Very remarkable are the variations in the profits of grocers 
on different commodities. On butter, during the war period, 
they were 7.84 per cent of the selling price; on canned toma- 
toes 20.31 per cent; on onions—which a popular cartoon at 
the time pictured strung around the neck of an overdressed 
lady, because their price threatened to exceed that of pearls— 
40 per cent! The gross profit (in percentage of gross sales) 
was 16,2 per cent in middle-class stores, 18.9 per cent in 


wealthy-class stores, and 15.2 per cent in poor-class stores. 


The expenses of retailing averaged 14.1 per cent of the turn- 
over, and the net return, after payment of salaries, 2.3 per 
cent, 

The assumption aften made that the poor are “ exploited ” 
most by the middleman is somewhat confirmed, though not 
strikingly, by the data gathered. Taking separately the cash- 
and-carry and the credit-and-delivery systems, the percentage 
of profit for the retailer is highest in the well-to-do and 
lowest in the poor neighborhoods; but in actual service the 
proportions are reversed. The reason for this seems to be 
that though the proportion of goods sold on credit is smaller 
in the poor neighborhoods, the losses from the extension of 
credit are relatively larger and have, of course, to be covered 
in the general range of prices. 


‘The consumer who demands delivery and credit, in every | 


case, puts an extra cost not only on the goods bought by her- 


self but also on those bought by her more thrifty neighbors _ 
who take home their groceries themselves and pay cash for 


them. On a Pipe hand, the savings Heed iy the Ca 
ai! _ and-carry system, it would appear, are not as great as they 
have been made out to be by its sponsors during the war-time 
economy campaign. “The report concludes: 

Credit-and-delivery represents but one leak in the poor Ship of 
the High Cost of Living, and not until we have the sum total of 
_ the leaks shall we find a large reason for high prices. . . .. Suffice 
- it to say that the demand for goods put up in small fancy packages— 

quarter-pound bricks of butter and six-ounce jugs of olive oil— 
_ fastidious tastes for foods out of season, the customer’s indifference 
Lt. receiving his just weight and measure, and uneconomical buying 
practices on the part of the retail merchant—all these are sources 
of increase in cost to the consumer worthy of consideration and 
research. ‘The sum total percentage of such wastes would in all 
probability surprise the consumer who disregards any one of them 
as being too trivial or too inapplicable to affect her own mode of 
_ purchasing. 


The Non-Union Coal Field 


SHE dramatic point of interest during the first week 
of the coal strike has been the walkout in the non- 
A: union fields where, union leaders claim, seventy thou- 
sand men had left their work by the end of the seven days. 
The Connellsville district of Pennsylvania carries the great- 
est significance because of its relation to the steel industry 
of Pittsburgh. ‘There are the mines of the H. C. Frick 
- Coke Company, a subsidiary of the United States Steel Cor- 
_ poration, which has successfully fought the union for twenty 
years. Union organizers now claim a total of eighty- 
three mines closed in Connellsville, Uniontown and West- 
_ moreland county districts and approximately forty thousand 
men out. The effect on the steel mills may be estimated by 

_ the advance in the price of coke—fifty cents a ton for the 
best grade and twenty-five cents for inferior grades—an- 
- nounced during the week. Meanwhile union activities in 
the winding gulf coal fields of southern West Virginia have 
been stopped by an injunction issued April 8 by Judge 

George W. McClintic of the Federal Court. 


the strike as a test of organized strength, but also as a factor 
in arriving at a settlement by negotiation or arbitration. ‘The 
_ situation has been well summed up by one of the keenest 
observers of the country along the following lines: 
Even if the union operators and the union men could 
agree to assemble in an interstate conference, their task 
would be difficult. 
two other parties to the controversy who hold it in their 
_ power to break any agreement concluded by the negotiators. 
These silent factors in a permanent settlement are the non- 
union operators and the non-union men, ‘To this observer, at 
least, it seems unlikely that any just settlement can be reached 
until all four interests can meet around a conference table. 
The union employers and employes can no more settle it 
- alone in the present depressed condition of the market than 
_ two nations can disarm alone, leaving their enemies armed. 
_ ~The competition of non-union coal in 1921 has been exag- 
 gerated. It is not true that non-union districts have been 
_ prosperous, for there is not a field in the country that has 
not reported to the Geological Survey mines closed down 
for lack of market. A few of the non-union districts— 
- Logan County, West Virginia, and.the Hazard and Harlan 
fields of eastern Kentucky—shipped more coal than in the 
year before, largely because their car supply was extraordi- 
-narily poor in that year. In most of the non-union fields 
there was a decrease, but a decrease less marked than in com- 
peting union fields. It is by no means certain that the earn- 
ings of non-union miners, working more days at a lower 
Wage rate, were as high as the earnings of union miners in 
some of the union districts, 
_ of Alabama mine workers in 1921 compared favorably with 
hose of the workers in Illinois and Indiana. But it is true 


‘The non-union fields are crucial not only to the outcome of © 


f ing as s the year wivcked Ree as Te wage ey in 
union fields were reduced. The facts may be unpleasant t 
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It would be difficult because there are . 


It is doubtful if the earnings. 


the union supporters, but they are there. One finds them in 
the record of production by districts, in the percentages 0} 
time worked reported to the Geological Survey, in the dis 
tribution records of the railroads. 
The pressure of non-union competition rested very 
equally upon the union districts. In union fields immedia 
adjacent to non-union. districts, producing the same type of ft 
coal and competing in the same markets, the pressure wa: 
hard. In the month of December the Kanawha field ave 
aged 14 per cent of full time. Its’ non-union competitor | 
across the mountains—the Logan district—reported 38 per. 
cent. The unionized Fairmont district of northern West | 
Virginia averaged 36 per cent, and its non-union competitor” 
—Somerset—-was doing 54. There can be no doubt that the! 
primary cause of this difference is the inequality in cost of” 
production. So acute did the pressure on. the New River 
field become that the operators succeeded in forcing a revi Be 
sion of the contract, and mbst of that field (before the strike) 
was working at reduced rates under a new agreement. On 
the other hand, the Illinois district, protected by a greater ™ 
freight differential and- possessing certain other advan 
has done fairly well, all things considered. | 
Non-union competition must be met if the union districts” 
are not to lose more and more of the business now offered.” 
But the dilemma of the union leaders is that if they accept” 
one wage cut it will be only a matter of time before anoth 
becomes necessary. ‘The situation is essentially unstable. The 
trouble is not merely that union scales are high, but that 
they are rigid. ‘The real advantage of the non-union opera- 
tor lies in the flexibility of his costs—he can put them where 
he has to in order to get the business. Simply reducing unio ; 
wages from one fixed and rigid level to a lower but still fixed © 
and rigid level is not likely to restore equilibrium. The 
union leaders feel that if they accept 1917 rates, which would 
carry them, as can be seen, below the present cost of living, 
the non-union operator would drop to the rates of 1913 or 
lower. In fact, it is hard to conceive any level of rates upon: 
which the union operators and men may agree that canne t 
be undercut by the non-union fields, fa 
So long as the trend of prices and wages was generally f 
upward, as it was for the twenty-five years ending in 1920, 
the union and non-union fields were in rough equilibrium, 
for the non-union operator could not reduce wages below : 
certain level set by the demand of other industries for rat 
But now the situation has changed—there is no bottom . . 
the labor market in the unorganized fields. Alabama is pz 
ing $2 a day to unskilled, able-bodied men underground z 
to quote from an Alabama operator, “‘ doesn’t have to pay 
that much.” [See the Survey for March 18, page 946.] 
Until the market changes we are likely to see the. sort 0: 
sweat-shop bargaining that existed in the Middle West be 
fore the adoption of the present system of contracts. A min 
has no orders. ‘The operator goes out and gets a contract 
which he can fill only by reducing his labor costs. He goes 
back and tells the boys that the alternative is a wage cut ¢ 
no work. ‘This is what the Alabama operators have de 
They justified the last cut by a promise to try to get f 
days’ work, and sought contracts from the Southern Railwé 
and the Illinois Central at reduced prices. 


The intensity of present competition may be judged w 
it is remembered that at the end of 1920 the mines h d 
developed capacity and labor force sufficient to produe 
800,000,000 tons and that the country could absorb last ea! 
only 400,000,000 tons, 

Until the market revives, in the estimate of the o ob: 
whose appraisal of the situation has been outlined here, ther 
is only one way to bring about a permanent settlement ‘¢ 
the wage controversy, and that is to obtain some sort 0 
agreement as to minimum wage rates in non-union 


ages, 
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Color Line 
By | Ernestine Ross 


might reward the interested observer, standing on the 
ner of 135 Street and Lenox ‘Avenue in New York, 
watch the varieties of black folk who stream into the 
library building which serves the book needs of that 
red section of the city—black and yellow, stately Hindoo, 
ud West Indian, mulatto American, little black picka- 
, turbanned mammy, porter, college professor, nurse- 
d, student. 

hen let this observer step inside and ask the librarian 
these people are. As he listens every profession and 
¢ and a bewildering variety of occupations pass before 
yes. Incongruities strike his eye. Here is a medical 
nt who takes a waiter’s tips in the Pennsylvania Station, 
ok seller who supports a precarious business on a Pullman 
er ’s fees, an artist who all night runs an elevator up and 


a bank. The application desk of a public library 
as a doorway into the “‘ other half ” of many lives, the 
which lives while not working for a living, the half 
| thinks, aspires and endures. 
; rough the open doorway ‘our interested observer wan- 
3, eager to learn more of this unknown life. The book 
k outside the desk offers him a fund of information. 
“books feed this “other half” of the black working- 
ife? History, sociology, earth poetry, the deep 


cc cahcreht? They: bests to desice’ for knowledge, 
piration toward a higher level of thought. Near them 
es books in what the librarian calls “useful arts” —engi- 
, carpentering, tailoring, automobile mechanics, hair- 
, business advertising, cooking. ‘The black man’s 
i mn speaks aloud through them. Here also are books 
music, Negro spirituals beside Brahms and Beethoven. 
them all are other books which provoke a keener 
in the observer—racial books, on African life and 
y, American slave days, present-day race problems, not 
in America but abroad, not pelely of the black race but 
Mongol and Indian, 
rhaps it is time to draw some pe ins before one is 
he med and confused by details and conflicting issues. 
a - who tries to supply the inner needs of a suffering 
race may not permit herself to become so over- 
_ She ‘needs always to raise herself above the con- 
beats of her work and, looking down upon it, observe 
urrents and form certain conclusions as to its direc- 
purpose. ‘Let me define two such conclusions. One 
‘is the. inevitable democratizing tendency of good 
“What do these people read?” one hears. And 
book truck in mind one answers, “ Dante, Long- 
Spencer, Darwin, H. G. Wells.” Minds which feed 
e same food must develop into a similarity of growth, 
time meet on the same level. Those who serve 
ds in their development bear testimony that this is 
workers i in this library—white and black—are 
me > need, doing the same work, and in it they 
I all differences, not to. overlook them, but 
eir true value, and to appreciate diverse 
is happy condition a result merely of working 


m, an art connoisseur of national reputation who passes . 


together, but of working and living together with books, 
which are the most democratizing things in the world, be- 
cause they develop rational thought in black and white, 
African and Anglo-Saxon alike. 

My other conclusion is drawn from an opposing tendency 
plainly to be seen in library work with Negroes. There 
exists a developing race consciousness, cutting more deeply 
every year and widening the racial gulf. It is apparent in 
the books which are read and in the books which are written 
by black men. Such a development is inevitable, for before 
one race meets another on equal grounds it must know and 
respect itself, develop its own capacities and express its own 
individual genius. Yet race consciousness, like an intense 
national sense, is accompanied by comparison, recrimination 
and, often, hatred. It seems that the whole process of grow- 
pe -apart must be complete before growing together may 

egin. 

In dealing with this particular race, moreover, we are 
dealing with no homogeneous group. ‘There is no unity, but 
a mass of units, continually in flux. The librarian is working 
not only through the impalpable barrier imposed by different 
race and color, but across separating fissures of thought and 
belief within the group itself. If our interested observer 
turns from the library to the neighborhood outside, it is, 
indeed, an enthralling but bewildering world in which he 
finds himself. 

A great city of black people—numbering over 100,000— 
extending from the Harlem River to the Heights and down 
nearly to 125 Street—it has its own business and social life, 
its own churches, newspapers, and theaters. It is served by 
its own colored physicians, ministers, real estate agents, 
lawyers and welfare workers. Only its business is still 
largely in outside hands, and the library and schools are 
branches in it of the white world, now interpenetrated by 
colored workers. ‘This great group has musical and art 
studios and its own town hall. It even has slums and a 
foreign section. In a word, it is a city. But this very con- 
dition connotes dividing lines, of wealth and influence, of 
intellectual growth, of political thought. Perhaps the 
sharpest division is that of nationality. American, African 
and West Indian live side by side, separated by tradition, 
education and ideals. The American Negro, curiously 
enough, is a patriotic being, while the foreign-born Negro 
quite often is not. The black alien is educated, radical and 
sophisticated, while the American Negro, in the adolescent 
period, distrusts these qualities. A second dividing line is 
that of racial belief and purpose. The Negro who wishes 
amalgamation, he who is working for equal opportunity, he 
who wishes merely to. be let alone, he who in ambition or 
ideality is looking toward Africa as his home—all are found 
here, vociferous and contending. 

The librarian who wishes to form a common ground on 
the basis of thought and educated intellect for all these con- 
flicting impulses and ambitions finds a twofold task. On 
the one hand, race pride and race knowledge must be stimu- 
lated and guided. To this end, clubs for the study of race 
history are established. Books on Africa and the Negro are 
provided as extensively as possible, Negro folk-lore and 
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hommes en les divertissant.”’ 


stories are told the children. Interest in Negré fart’ and 
music is stimulated. An annual Negro arts exhibit is held, 
and a forum is conducted for the discussion of race matters. 
But the library aims not only to be an intellectual center 
for Negroes; its further purpose is to fulfil its function as 


_ an American democratic institution and to furnish a common 


‘ground where diverse paths may meet and clashing interests 
find union. ‘To, this end colored and white workers stand 
‘side by side against segregation in work and thought. But 


. - for its accomplishment the beneficent aid of great books is — 


“most important. Education must be the method of democ- 
racy. There can be no other. The mission of the school is 


a tremendous one, but that of the library is as great, for its 


- doors are open to young and old alike, and its scope is that — 
_ of the greatest literature of all ages. 

The library, like the church, has had to revolutionize itself, 
The “colored library ’’ must compete with street meetings, 


a Moliere: Social Reformer 
By Loutse Fargo Brown 


T is unlikely that the celebrations of the Moliére ter- 
centenary in this country will transcend the merely 
perfunctory, or that interest in them will reach far 
beyond the small circles whose members either care 
greatly for literature or are devoted to the promulgation of 
‘enthusjasm for the French language. And this is a pity, for 
aside from the message which Moliére has for every genera- 
tion, he has perhaps a special one for the generation of today. 
The time is out of joint, and not a few serious-minded and 
earnest-purposed souls are convinced that they were born to 
set it right. 
our high calling is not so sure to smile at these others at their 
task. It is conceivably useful—though depressing—to have 
at our disposal the results of the collaboration of small bands 
of devoted spirits who point out with pitiless severity what 
is wrong with American civilization. Notable results may 
possibly flow from plays designed to make clear that’ our 
descensus Averno is facilitated by the character of the tunes 
to which we are jigging along, and that our return to less 


"staccato measures is the specific for the choice of a straighter | 


route. Perhaps the benefits of a campaign to charm the 
dress of our daughters in the direction of their extremities 
and their manners toward the Victorian ideal might not be 
limited to the textile industry, But if our critics are right 
in their asseveration that the fundamental evil of our age is 
that we are pleasure mad: that we are rushing toward amuse- 
ment regardless of consequences, one cannot help wondering 
whether efforts aimed at the reform of a hedonistic society 
ought not, if they are to have results, to wear at least the 
cloak of gayety. And here the method of Moliére becomes 
of interest. 


Pretty well all times are out of joint, if we are to trust - 


the wails that persist between the covers of old books, 
and Moliére’s time was no exception, although it would 
have been indiscreet for any one at the court of 
the great Louis to say so in so many words. Unless, 
indeed, he were one of the clergy; such criticism from Jere- 
miah to Straton, having always been regarded as part of 
the outfit of the divine. Now, Moliére was a social reformer. 
It is true that the devotion of his whole life was given to his 
art: the art of writing and acting comedy. But he accepted 
the Latin ideal of the purpose of comedy: “ corriger les 
Nor was this a mere form of 
~ words adopted to placate the powers that had obstructed 
_ the presentation of Tartuffe; it is written large over almost 


every one of his plays; even the divertissements thrown hastily 
ap! fogsther by royal command usually contain some sly hit at 


_ moving picture shows an 


must be an intellectual ceuler without get M highbro 


meetings in the library for students and parents. Si 


and our own. The discovery of new lands, followed by t 
It is easy for those of us-whose conception of | 


‘structed, on an insecure economic basis, a 


favored members, careless of the needs of the strata t 


known against prejudice, | 


not Guerely, sit behind the desk and give out ‘books: they vi 
Sunday schools with books and stories, because among t 
colored people more children congregate in Sunday scho 
than anywhere else. They address clubs, and hold 


But in a library all activities must be subservient to oi 
thing, the assembling of books—those that will educate | 
not deteriorate, those that will cause growth and not deca 
This is the librarian’s first commandment, and the second 
like unto it—get those books read! Every measure taken. 
a library must be contributory to this result, and the et 
among our black people is education toward a democratic 
Pi their white gjegoei ae 
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a social evil. And while he did not make over es wor! 
there is no possible doubt that he won its ear. Were tht 
no other witness—and there are many—one need only’ 
turn over the volumes of Madame de Sévigné, and note h 
often and in what connection she quotes a phrase of Moli 
as today we use some slang expression of the moment. ‘ 

Many similarities could be found between Moliére’s wo 


Protestant revolution, had altered the foundations of soc 
as the industrial revolution has again altered them. 
wars of religion had. produced on.a small scale the 
unsettling effects, economic and social, that the late war 
produced on a large scale. Then as now there had Lig ee 


a society poss 
enough wealth for the immediate demands of its 


Then as now a few brave spirits were waging the battle 
reason against authority which, sustained by scattered col 
batants throughout the Middle Ages, had gathered strenj 
until it had been able to challenge successfully the author 
of the church. Then as now the great mass of mank 
shrank from the responsibility implicit in the triumph’ 
reason, and, casting about for a place for the crown wrest 
from the church, that generation had placed it upon the he 
of a new figure: the absolute ruler of the national state. 
Moliére, born into the middle class, knowing through 
life as a strolling player every aspect of the social, fabi 
through his position at court the highly artificial life 1 
sunned itself in the royal smile; through his education ; 
literary affiliations the philosophy of his day and the 
dencies of his age; was well equipped to scourge its fol 
and ridicule its vices. Yet what he did—and this is the h 
and thus the force of life in his work—was to study 
universal qualities of human nature. And the spirit in) WI 
he made his study, as several of his admirers have a 
very recently, was the spirit of tolerance. a 
Some study has been made of the close connection b 
the growth of tolerance and the triumphs of reason 
struggle with authority. More remains to be done in 
its connection with the gradual discrediting of the 
which was the basis of medieval xsceticism and wh 
Protestant churches took over with other useless 
the idea of the body as evil and capable of divorcement f 
the spirit. It is not without significance that three | 
exponents of tolerance, Rabelais, Montaigne bie [a 
anticipated the modern psychologists — in, 1 
antinomy between flesh and spirit, “ Mo: 
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pri 15, 1922 
“3 


iy 
tarchent en compagnie,” says Clitandre in Les Femmes 
favantes, and nowhere have the medieval and modern con- 
ptions been set forth more wittily than in the dialogue with 
a the play opens. The tolerance of these three keen 
ers and lovers of human kind springs from their under- 
nding of the impossibility of separating body and spirit, 
the consequent difficulty of the life of every human being, 
triving to live with ‘his fellows and keep in bounds the 
undamental instincts which uncontrolled make the life of 
he group intolerable. The social effect of exaggerated 
juman tendencies is the whole subject of Moliére’s comedy. 
| The first result of his tolerance is lack of interest in the 
hen all-important distinctions of class. He recognizes, 
ndeed, the principle of noblesse oblige: “ Un grand seigneur 
mechant homme est une terrible chose.” Through the con- 
sentional type of rascal-buffoon shines his enjoyment of the 
jatural good sense of the peasant, frankly interested in 
naterial pleasures: 
“Le veritable Amphitryon 
Est ’ Amphitryon ou l'on dine.” 

He relishes the honest bourgeois type with which he had 
srown up, and no one who was without genuine sympathy 
with the humble could have sketched Le Pauvre in Don 
fuan. But what he cares about deeply is the human being 
seneath the coat of marquis and merchant. ‘The instincts 
which, he reminds them, poison society when they are allowed 
© range unchecked are two: the possessive instinct and the 
nstinct toward deception. 

Avarice; the abuse of a pa- 
rent’s power over his children 
and of a husband’s power over 
nis wife; the jealousy of hus- 
sands and of lovers; these exten- 
sions of the possessive instinct 
were favorite themes for his 
pen. But to him the supreme 
folly was the folly of pretence. 
The honest man he could not help 
making sympathetic. Don Juan 
s attractive like Milton’s Lucifer 
0 long as.he is frankly evil; only 
when he deliberately turns hypo- 
rite does he become detestable., 
Seorge Dandin is supposed to be 
yroperly punished for having 
married above his station, but he 
Wins sympathy by frankly facing 
he fact that he has brought his 
ey upon himself. It is the 
fharlatan, the hypocrite, the 
edant, the vain fool that is 
mercilessly exposed. Moliére 
ised the stage, the home of make- 
elieve, to castigate those forms 
make-believe which lowered 
he dignity and ruined the 
elations: the hollow pretences 


human 
man- 


sweetness of 

of fashionable 
fers, the silly parade of learning, the jealous vanity of 
Oetasters, the baseness of the bigot and the folly of his dupe. 
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He did not merely amuse himself by ridiculing these ex- 
cesses; he hated them with intense hatred. The fury for 
honesty was with him a consuming fire. It is a widespread 
delusion that tolerance is necessarily the fruit of indifference. 
That delusion is even today the cause of much misleading 
reasoning, although years ago Phillips Brooks analyzed once 
and for all the different forms of tolerance, and placed the 
tolerance of indifference lowest on the list. To him, as to 
all who have given the subject careful thought, the most 
important form of tolerance is that which springs from the 
recognition of the protean forms of truth. Only through 
freedom to seek for truth in all its disguises and to proclaim 
freely the result of such search is there possibility of progress 
for mankind, and the very intensity of belief in one’s own 
discovery should prompt the demand that others may pro- 
claim theirs freely. Such is the tolerance for which Milton 
pleaded so magnificently in his Areopagitica. 

Yet to build the bridge from theory to practice is not 
always simple, as even apostles of tolerance have uncon- 
sciously shown. ‘The surest bridge is built upon sympathetic 
understanding of our common humanity, and upon that 
foundation the feet of Moliére were firmly planted. Of the 
many analyses of the characters of Alceste and Philinte in 
Moliére’s subtlest drama, Le Misanthrope, perhaps as 
plausible as any is the one that hazards that he painted here 
a double portrait of himself. Alceste, the man who will be 
honest come what may, is the Moliére who fiercely hates 
pretence in all its forms and 
would fain banish it from the 
world of men. Philinte is Mo- 
liére, the man of the world, the 
strolling player who had seen the 
seamy side of life, the courtier 
who could win and keep a foot- 
ing in the most artificial and 
cynical court of Europe, the 
actor-dramatist who had. studied 
human nature that he might hold 
up its mirror, and who knew the 
futility of railing. Hating pre- 
tence as much as does Alceste, 
Philinte tells his friend: “‘ Le 
monde par vos soins ne se chan- 
gera pas,’ and plays the part of 
amused observer, lending a help- 
ing hand quietly when he sees an 
opportunity, and rewarded in the 
end by the hand of his lady 
love. 

Whether or no the comparison 
be fanciful, the Molieré re- 
vealed by the plays as a whole 
is a fierce hater of what he 
saw as the vices of his world, 
and at the same time one who 
looked at his world with a _ twinklihg eye, with 
a tolerance of human frailty which surely rose from 
recognition of the obstacles to the attainment of 
perfection in an imperfect world. 


i Haunted 


. By Samuel J. Looker 


_ ¥ LIVE at times as in a haunted world, 

A fairyland with sea and sky impearled, 

_ A very magic in the ground I tread 

_ And mystery and wonder o’er my head; 
With shades from olden times who crowd and throng, 
And weird sad rites that to the past belong. 


Unreal seem modern ways and all forlorn, 

Barren of light, of every glory shorn; 

A tangle wild, conflicting ends and aims 

Compassed by grief and girt about with shames— 

My real delight that busy hive of dreams, 

This brain that yearns and ponders on strange themes. 


Literature and the People by Anto Carte. Musée du Livre, Brussele 
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What to Read on Questions 


of the Da 


With the multitude of books =a 


on social, economic, educational, 
health, industrial and civic topics, 
the difficulty of the student and 
practical worker to secure the 
most authentic information or 
most incisive discussion of specific 
problems is enhanced rather than 


IN THE WAKE OF FREUD 

RESTRICTED IMMIGRATION 

WAGES AND THEIR SETTLEMENT 

Tue Housinc SHORTAGE 

Can Human Nature Be CHANGED? 


more widely read by the socia' 
worker than any other one book 0 
the mental hygiene list, cannot) b 
recommended without an antidot 
in terms of a more inclusive inter 
pretation of mental hygiene as re 
lated to every-day life. | 

A little volume called Speecl 
Training for Children by Smile 
|| and Margaret Blanton — relate} 


lessened. In the following pages 


the attempt is made to present 
advice on reading that will help to an understanding of some 
questions under discussion at the present time.—EDITOR. 


In the Wake of Freud 


ESPITE the steadily increasing volume of psychoana- 
lytic and mental-hygiene literature and its new place 
of prominence in the book stores side by side with the 
best seller, the books which can be recommended to the 
lay reader without reservation are few‘and far between. Any 
one who lays claim to knowledge in the mental hygiene field is 
beset with requests for reading lists, books suitable for the aver- 
age parent, teacher or social worker. One searches for some vol- 
ume which will give the new attitude and interpretation of 
human behavior represented by the development of modern 
psychiatry, particularly the psychoanalytic school, without creat- 
ing more prejudices and wrong impressions than it destroys. 
There have been a few stand-bys to which one turns with 
monotonous regularity, such as William A. White’s Mental 
Hygiene of Childhood, Frederick Lyman Well’s Mental Ad- 
justments with emphasis on the first two chapters, Bernard 
Hart’s Psychology of Insanity, with some regret for its path- 
ological implications, but appreciation of its brevity, simplicity 
and clarity of thought. Holt’s Freudian Wish has been a 
favorite reference, but its use is limited to those with academic 
background in logic and philosophy. His discussion of thinking 
as a development of motor responses is brilliant but technical. 
Healy’s Mental Conflicts and Misconduct valuable for its un- 
usual case studies, unfailingly interesting to the lay reader and 
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speech defect to the general adjust 
ment of the child and in so dom 
presents the mental hygiene viewpoint very simply together with 
many practical suggestions for parents and teachers. It is wel 
worth reading whether or not one is concerned with speech de 
fect as such. 
The most valuable addition to our list has appeared this yea) 
in a small volume whose title, Psychoanalysis in the Class Room 
is a misnomer and may create unnecessary prejudice. Its alt 
thor, George H. Green, has written a book so sound, simpli 
and practical as to be almost. fool-proof yet full of interes) 
and suggestion even for the initiated. “The every-day be 
havior of ordinary children has ‘been observed and analyzet 
in these pages with great insight. Mr. Green has developed 
his psychoanalytic interpretations from the day dreams 
night dreams and problematical behavior of the youngsters @ 
his acquaintance. Extreme interpretations are avoided. Sex i 
not thrown in the face of the reader on every page but is im 
troduced so skilfully that it will hardly offend any but tht 
hopelessly prejudiced. The part played by other instincts ame 
cravings, such as the need for self-assertion and display # 
presented with an emphasis and detail which will appeal to th 
instinctively anti-Freudian. McDougall’s classification of im 
stincts is followed rather closely but does not detract from 
originality and freshness of Mr. Green’s delightful material. 
Mental Hygiene, the quarterly journal of the National Com 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, contains perhaps the soundest, mos! 
interesting yet not too technical material available at tht 
present time for the general reader. The April, 1920, numbel 
stands out as particularly interested in the mental hygiene 
childhood. y 
Stewart Paton’s new book, Human Behavior, written fr 
a biological point of view, will give, particularly to the 
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of ‘humans, a corrective sense 
. some time. from the summer 


Ww nee oe some He the lie rans on 
ig mechanisms can be omitted, but the latter half of 
> book with chapters on organization and synthesis, imper- 
organization, studying the personality, and intelligent di- 
tion of activities will repay careful reading. 

‘inally, as a refuge and relief from the ever-present prob- 
lems of human behavior, one recommends to the social worker 
‘on her vacation two books as charming as they .are scientific: 
sychic ‘Life of Insects, by E. L. Bouvier, and The Secrets 
oh Life, by T ohn Arthur ‘Thompson. Jessie Tarr. 


“Restricted Immigration 


 MERICA’S immigration policy is a practical problem 
\ which has had as little scientific study and as generous 
a proportion of sentimental propaganda as the average 
blic question. It is difficult to name many really construc- 
‘ive books to which a serious student might go for original 
at upon which to base a fair decision concerning the merits 


y many good eeudics made, ageny: that of the United States 
mmigration Commission ; ‘since then most writers have but re- 

ated this material, many quite oblivious of the fact that the 
es has undergone a profound change. 

The controversy among the severe restrictionists, the Iiberals 
> moderates has waged over the economic and political 
of immigration, with some recent attention to the ethnic 
nd cultural results of racial fusion. 

The data concerning the existence of an emergency situation 
wing the war is. contained chiefly in the records of con- 
essional hearings. 


Economic Fa Wire: 


The monumental report of the United States Immigration 
\mission, as summarized in volumes I and Il, frankly re- 
ards the immigrant’ as fundamentally an economic problem. It 
zives a cautious reply to whether America needs in the future 
ie supply of cheap labor which it has used so readily in the 
st. It observes that while the manufacturers as such can 
rofit by a supply of inexperienced and cheap help, the interests 
of the native American and earlier immigrants seem to demand 
i curb on the unrestricted flow of competitive labor from 
broad. A strong statement for restriction is given by Prescott 
all in Immigration, chapter Vil, representing the Immigra- 
estriction League, Boston. 
e viewpoint of organized labor as papaced! to further 
tition is expressed by many labor leaders and reenforced 
by . jenks and Lauck in T Immigration Problem, chapters X 
B48 eeraion to all immigration is a traditional labor 
present. niaeod WS restriction, based on the possibility 
a uge influx of inferior immigrant stock from war-racked 
1 discussed at length by many witnesses in the Senate 
migration Committee hearings for January, 1921, entitled 
ency Immigration Legislation, especially parts 8 and 9, 
in the House Immigration Committee hearings, entitled 
josed Restriction | of Immigration, April, 1920, Imported 
it uper ‘Labor, Serial 1, 1921, and Emergency Immigration 
gislation, Serial 2, 1921. These, with all other government 
ations, may be ordered through the Government Printing 
Washington. _ 
ac A. Hourwich in Immigration and Labor maintains 
free. immigration policy has benefited rather than 
abor in its progress toward better wages, working 
and conditions of living. In the new edition he sum- 
the data presented by the late. war period when immi- 
5 ia stopped. 


“Bridecee if discord at home led many to protest against 
ation as a deliberate step toward political 
| is the view held by Alvin E. Ross in The Old 
, chapter XI; Hall, Immigration, chapter IX. 
is was : that hash was a distinction between 


“the | “ola” and se 


‘Jenks and Lauck, chapter 


immigrant | races revealed by the citizen- 
ship studies of the Immigration Commission, summarized in 
-V. This has since been critically 
studied by John P. Gavit in Americans by Choice, in which the 
recent immigrant is shown to compare on equal terms with the 
older immigrant in seeking naturalization. 


Ill. Ethnic Factors: 


Several writers have caught the popular igen by 
treating of immigration in terms of race history. They raise 
the question as to whither we are going if race intermixture in 
America does not stop, The Old World in the New, chapter 
XII, by Ross, is an example of the books which make the sharp 
cleavage between the races of the “old” immigration and the 
A a immigration. It is an interesting plea for the stoppage 
of immigration from Eastern and Southeastern Europe, as 
prejudicial to the future of America’s racial vitality. Hall in 
Immigration, chapter VI, F. J. Warne, in Tide of Immigra- 
tion, and many others repeat the same thought. The Passing 
of a Great Race, by Madison Grant, however, deserves men- 
tion only because it is so widely read. His appeal for the Nordic 
race is as sentimental as that of many friends of unrestricted 
immigration. Races of Europe, by W. Z. Ripley, is worth 
reading, for the student sees in Europe the result of just such 
mixtures as we are now having. 

‘Franz Boaz, in The Mind of Primitive Man, chapter X, and 
in his study of The Bodily Changes of Immigrants, prepared 
for the Immigration Commission, comes to the conclusion that « 
distinctive race characteristics are gradually lost among the 
children of immigrants and that they tend toward a normal 
American standard, 

A beginning has been made for a new study in the Mentality 
of the Arriving Immigrant by E. H. Mullen. It is an attempt 
to determine more accurately the mental equipment of the 
immigrant races. It is too limited in scope to be more than an 
interesting discussion of method, The abstract of the report of 
the Immigration Commission, volume II, gives data on immigra- 
tion in relation to crime, insanity, charity seeking and upon the 
relative fecundity of native and foreign-born women. The Eu- 
genics Record Office of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
Department of Genetics, is studying the immigrant in hos- 
pitals, prisons and insane asylums. The only published report 
to date is the testimony of H. H. Laughlin, Biological Aspects 
of Immigration, before the House Immigration Committee, in 
which he pleads for a higher type of physical examination of 
immigrants rather than mere percentage restriction, on the 
ground that all races supply desirable and undesirable classes 
of immigrants. His conclusions suggest a revaluation of “old” 
and “new” immigrant stocks, along with more strict laws. 

Michael Davis, in Immigrant Health and the Community, 
has some new data on the susceptibility of immigrant stock to 
various diseases, with the interesting comment that the vitality 
of the race need not necessarily suffer from the immigration of 
races prone to such diseases as tuberculosis, because natural 
selection gradually weeds out those unable to survive, allowing 
the stronger races to keep in the majority. 

The general effects of racial intermixture are discussed by 
Julius Drachsler in Democracy and Assimilation. 

The data concerning the alleged inferiority of racial stamina 
in post-war immigration is discussed in the report of the hear- 


ings before the Senate Immigration Committee, Emergency 


Immigration Legislation, parts 1-9, for 1921. 

Crime, pauperism, conflict of cultures, persistence of national 
and racial consciousness and the possibility of creating a har- 
monious, if not a homogeneous American social life, are social 


factors much discussed but little studied. The Immigration 


Commission in volumes II and XXXVI cautiously concludes 
that immigration has not increased crime, although certain 
races are more prone to certain types of offenses than others 
and than Americans. 

A study of pauperism made in volumes II, XXXIV and 
XXXV shows that at the time the “old” immigrant races 
rather than the recent ones are the most prone to be charity 
seekers and public charges. The testimony of Mr. Laughlin is 
interesting as suggesting the opposite view. 

The vast subject of the cultural effects of immigration is dis- 
cussed in Old World Traits Transplanted, by Park and Miller, 
wherein cases are used to illustrate the interaction of foreign 
and American cultures in the life of the individual immigrant. 


Ross, of. cit., chapter X; Hall, op. cit., chapter VIII. 
IV. Legislative Programs: Ve : ; 
Jenks and Lauck, of. cit., chapters XVI-XVIII, give a 
good summary of immigration legislation up to the passage of 
the literacy test, together with a statement of the principles 
underlying “percentage restriction.” ‘The League for Con- 
structive Immigration Legislation’ (New York) publishes a 
‘summary of its arguments for the new Sterling bill. The hear- 
ings of the House and Senate Immigration Committees, op. cit., 
‘contain further suggestions about legislation. Hall, Immigra- 
tion, chapter IX and part 3, and Warne, Tide of Immigra- 
tion, have other useful summaries. 


nent leaders there are two very interesting compilations giving 
‘both sides of the question, together with helpful bibliographies: 
Immigration, by Edith M. Phelps, and Immigration and 
Americanization, by Philip Davis. CHARLEs T. BripcEMAN. 
_. Wages and Their Settlement 
Ti wage status of the wage earner, the basis for wage 


determination and the machinery for the settlement of 
wage disputes are matters which have formed the real 
casus belli of the war following the war—the industrial struggle 
_in which the participants, workers and employers, are left to 
fight it out without the aid of war labor boards, of govern- 
mental standards and other devices for peace in industry during 
war time. There has been, as consequence, a mass of material 
written on these subjects during the past year, and especially 
‘during the past months, mostly in the nature of short magazine 
articles or pamphlets. Outstanding among these is perhaps the 
special wages number of the Annals of the Academy of Political 
_ Science for March, a symposium dealing with the Determi- 
nation of Wage Rates—special plans for, basic principles in- 
volved in, and stabilization of employment as a factor in wages. 


_ the fourth volume of a series on wages of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, gives the most complete data on changes 
“in wages, hours and the volume of employment from the pre- 
war period to the middle of 1921 which have yet appeared. 
‘It includes in its scope all American industries and analyzes 
‘and charts the data, presenting them in larger units and more 
_ usable form than the government labor statistics have yet been 
presented. The analysis is entirely from the employers’ point 
of view, since the board is a cooperative body composed of rep- 
' resentatives of national and state industrial associations. It is, 
however, especially valuable for that particular reason. It 
provides a comparison for figures from more impartial sources, 
and ‘itself serves as a check on statistics offered by other em- 
ploying groups. 
A volume by Professor Feis, The Settlement of Wage Dis- 
putes, is concerned chiefly with the principles involved. It puts 
_ forth no new or revolutionary doctrines but rather sets down 
factors which govern wage settlements in America at the 
present time and analyzes the tendencies which these reflect. 
This has been done with great discrimination, but without per- 
haps the accumulation of statistical data needed for sound, 
scientific practice. Professor Feis concludes that through the 
variety of wage settlement experiments now being carried on 
two relatively new ideas are likely to emerge as permanent: 


_ “The first is the idea that the welfare of the wage earners 
_ in each particular industry is one of the major questions 
_ in the conduct of that industry; and that the wage earners 
_ should participate effectively in those activities of direction 
by which the conditions of labor are determined. The 
second idea is that the whole body of wage earners in 
industry should possess the means of checking the action 
‘of private enterprise, when they can prove clearly: that the 
methods of production that are being pursued are wasteful 
‘either of human or of material resources.” 


_ Wages and Hours in American Industry, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. Century Co. 202 pp. Price, $2.00; with postage from 


e Survey, $2.20. 
The Settlement of pl Disputes. Herbert Feis. Macmillan Co. 
postage from the Survey, $2.45. 


pp. Price, $2.25; wi 
got ge Problems and Disputes. Lord Askwith. Be ae 


4 pp. Price, $5.00; with postage from the SuRvVEy, 


A general survey of possible future development is outlined in ae 
America Via the Neighborhood, by John Daniels. Note also 


: : ernie 3 Tille’s Hist : 
Bt ce dey Who wishes atatemends ak dewpenelby oui. MeN from Ben Tillett’s History of the Transport Strike, 


th: Among the books, Wages and Hours in American Industry, » 


being bored or absorbed, who concealed his mind like a | 


through his glasses at. some one making a statement of 
moment, never raising his diplomatic voice, or appearing to 
hurry over anything; guiding without falter or apparent 
effort the disputants, however heated they may. be, himself 
the inscrutable, patient listener.” 


Chinaman. Emotionless, excepting that he would peer | 
| 


and. is picked up in the present volume. It shows the man. 
Tracing the story of arbitration in England from the Con- 
ciliation Act of 1896 through 1920, Lord Askwith, to a great 
extent by the use of valuable detail, presents the underlying 
conditions leading upto the disputes and their settlement 
through governmental agencies. From it all he brings rich 


‘suggestions for the future; for the problems of the past he 


links up with problems to come in such a way as to stimulate 
preparation for the future on the basis of the practical ex- 
perience of the past. As the chief factor in the settlement of 
British labor disputes of the past twenty years, while serving 
as chief industrial commissioner and as chairman of the Govy- 
ernment Arbitration Committee, Lord Askwith’s writings are 
a rare contribution to the literature of arbitration. From his 
deductions these two might be quoted as typical of the temper 
of the man: 


“The industrial problems of the present day, the prob- — 
lems of years past, are closely connected with the use 
which we make of our lads; the chances we give them to 
advance, and by advancing to assist others by service and 
example; the avoidance of putting them in wrong places; 
their opportunity of getting a fair chance according to their“ 
efforts and brains, and of understanding the position of — 
others and not seeking or imagining misunderstanding.” 


“Peace and goodwill among men may have been too high 
an ideal to obtain, but in the seeking of it it has been 
possible, sometimes, to lay the seeds of future understand- 
ing and a living growth of unity and unified effort between ~ 
man and man, beyond the material settlement, important 
though that be, of the wages between employer and em- 


ployed.” ¥ 


The Housing Shortage a 
HE housing emergency was discovered when we entered 
the war. Ammunition and ships could not be made with- 
out workers; mechanics would not work unless they had 
decent homes. America found that housing was a national and) 
not a private affair. So we studied the experience of Europe 
in governmental housing. A series of articles on this subject 
written for the Journal of the American Institute of Architects 
by Charles Harris Whitaker, Frederick L. Ackerman, Richard 
S. Childs and Edith Elmer Wood was republished in 1918 under 
the title of The Housing Problem in War and in Peace. Mrs. 
Wood afterward enlarged her essay on constructive govern- 
mental action into a book. The Housing of the Unskilled 
Wage Earner,’which is the best concise history of the housin: 
movement in America and abroad. Much valuable material 
had already been collected by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in Bulletin No. 158—Government Aid to 
Home Owning and Housing of Working People in Foreign 
Countries. While the housing policy of the government was 


still being debated early in 1918, a symposium was held by the 


as War Housing Problems. Pag te 

The war ended, but the housing emergency grew more ur- 
gent. The government stopped building, the speculator was 
unwilling to take the risk; rents sky rocketed, and an attempt 
was made to treat the emergency as a conspiracy of landlords. 
As a result, the rent legislation of New York state was passed. 
A justice of the municipal courts, Edgar J. Lane, has devoted 
book, The Tenant and His Landlord, to the history of thes 
laws and their precedents. More interesting are the 
defense of the rent legislation prepared for the hi; 


ve 


National Housing Association in Philadelphia, published later 


an Supreme Court of 
‘he former is of particular 


id Ireland for the abolition of the landlord’s rights 
enant in possession. The latter answers the con- 


o-called Emergency Housing Legislation and the Al- 
ousing Shortage, that there was no housing shortage 
ew York. (Why not tell a boy that fought in France 
ere was no war?) _ een 

Housing Committee of the Reconstruction Commission 
‘State of New York saw that “the present crisis is the 
of the past tendencies” that have not been caused by 
nerely “accentuated by conditions arising out of the war.” 
in their report of March, 1920, they said that a return 
‘-war conditions was no solution; permanent state and 
commissions, state loans and municipal housing, on munic- 
ily owned land were necessary. In 1918 the Milwaukee 

ing Committee in its concise but far-reaching report 
or not only governmental but cooperative action and 
wnership. Its plan is now being realized in the construction 
a group of houses to be cooperatively owned. 
bven those who try cannot agree on a solution. In a tri- 
ular debate, representing different schools, which was pub- 
E. P. Dutton & Company, as The Housing Famine— 
End It, John J. Murphy, an individualist, says: “To 
the present emergency we must resort to alleviation”; 
er Wood is for the housing of lower paid wage 
the state as a public utility; while Frederick L. Ack- 
ho has not been afraid to probe the problem, to its 
contends that there can be no solution without a com- 
reorganization of industry and the present method of dis- 


Harris Whitaker, the editor of the Journal of the 
Institute of Architects, is also willing to seek for 
“In The Joke About Housing, he shows how the 
problem is not one to be solved by rent legislation, 


AU hod 


UH 


u 


esents human nature.” Any real 
ions implies and involves changing 
sh change is obviously impossible, because 
what it is: it does not change; it cannot be 
is one of the most deeply rooted doctrines in 


“ father of modern science,” paid his respects 
1 fs of this sort in one of his famous passages: 
human understanding,” he writes in the Novum 

: false mirror, which, receiving rays irregu- 
iscolors the nature of things by mingling 
it.’ These distortions and discolorations 
1e mind and reality and vitiate all 


ng about psychology recognizes these facts. Bacon 
‘ an mind comes, after a time, to love 

-and to prefer them to anything more 
e calls them Idols of the Mind. He 


ine that human nature cannot be 
Is this doctrine one of the modern 
; ent us, not the real world 


a eae a: me 
John Dewey. Henry Hol Co. 
a ee Ss $240, ag oe * q 
ames Harve nson. arper 

2 from the SURVEY, $2.70. e 


1 of Samuel McCune Lindsay, in his Economic Aspects — 


and invalidate all our opinions. Any one who. 


lay world, “created after an- 


a 


John Dewey and James Harvey Robinson agree in their 
answers to this question. Not alone in the two books named 
above, but in all their writings for many years, they have been 
consistent critics of the popular doctrine. In these latest ex- 
cursions into the fields of historical and social psychology they 
seem definitely to have demonstrated their position. In an 
earlier book (The New History), Mr. Robinson quotes John 
Morley’s pathetic picture of the frightened conservative bask- 
ing in the glow of his pet superstition: 

“With his inexhaustible patience of abuses that only tor- 
ment others ; his apologetic word for beliefs that may not 
be so precisely true as one might wish, and institutions that 
are not altogether so useful as some might think possible; 
his cordiality toward progress and improvement in a gen- 
eral way, and his coldness or antipathy to each progressive 
proposal in particular; his pygmy hope that life will one 
day become somewhat better, punily shivering by the side 
of his gigantic conviction that it might well be infinitely 
worse.” 

This frightened conservative “takes his stand on human 
nature.” But it now turns out that what he has long been 
calling human nature is not human nature at all. These great 
drifts of custom and habit, institutions and folkways, that sur- — 
round us like frozen oceans, like slow-moving glaciers, are not 
human nature. These are artificial achievements, products of 
human experience, the off-throw of human nature, not that 
nature, itself. These are the beach-drift of the oceans of ex- 
perience, the moraines piled up by glacial drift. 

Look at the amazing variety of these artificial productions 


-of human experience in various parts of the world, as sug- 


gested by Dewey: 

“The wholesale human sacrifices at Peru. and the tender- 
ness of St. Francis, the cruelties of pirates and the philan- 
thropies of Howard, the practice of Suttee and the cult 
of the Virgin, the war and peace dances of the Comanches 
and the parliamentary institutions of the British, the com- 
munism of the south sea islander and the proprietary thrift 
of the Yankee, the magic of the medicine man and the 
experiments of the chemist in his laboratory, the non-re- 
sistance of Chinese and the aggressive militarism of an im- 
perial Prussia, monarchy by divine right and government 
by the people; the countless diversity of habits suggested 
by such a random list springs from practically the same 
capital-stock of native instincts.” 

That is’ to say, human nature does not reside in its products, 
these multifarious habits and customs, but in the underlying 
strata of impulse and instinct out of which these finished 
products have developed. Custom and habit, the crystallized 
by-products of living, are indeed largely static, arrogant, un- 
changeable, But the doctrine that human nature itself is un- 
changing is shown to be false in these very facts: human nature 
has encased itself in folkways ranging through an infinite num-_ 
ber of forms. Human nature in its impulsive and instinctive 
character is still as plastic as in the youth of the world. 

Historical and social psychology have thus opened up new 


vistas of hope ‘to the statesman and social engineer. Human 
nature is continuously creative—when it gets a chance. “ Man 
is an institution-building animal,” said Aristotle. But, bound 


hand and foot, body and mind, in the toils of decadent or out- 
grown institutions and institutionalisms, his nature may well 
seem to be fixed, immutable. The promise to the statesman or 
the reformer is immeasurable. : 

But the task is nothing easy: In place of the accidental 
‘social programs or social molds into which human nature has 
projected itself, we must have social programs that are more 
nearly expressive of the fore-reachings of humanity for an in- 
telligent social world. In place of the easy acceptance of any 
habit as good, or the easy rejection of all habits as bad, we 
must have social intelligence that will build and project an 
experience-world made of an endlessly creative balancing of 
that habit which stabilizes and that impulse which makes alive. 
Human nature, the underlying strata of impulse and instinct, 
will respond to almost any sort of program. Our task is to 
make the sort of program that will really promise the great 
human values permanently desired by men; and then to protect 
say, the rising generation (in whom creative impulse finds most 
freely creative chance) while that more desirable world is or- 
ganizing itself into the customs and folkways of the ox 
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PENOLOGY IN THE UNITED STATES 
_ By Louis N. Robinson. John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 
344 pp. Price $3.00; with postage from the SURVEY, $3.25. 


The science of punishment here appears completely surveyed. 
How the treatment of the prisoner has historically developed 
is shown, the more modern and scientific methods are ex- 

plained, and conclusions are drawn from the experience. The 

work is a thorough and accurate analysis of facts and at the 
same time progressive, even at times idealistic, in its viewpoint. 

It will, therefore, be found suitable both as a textbook for 

students and as a book of information for workers in prison 

and reformatory. 

Dr. Robinson presents the various theoties of punishment 
in detail, with copious references to the best literature, and in 
doing so discards in its entirety the ancient theory of deterrence 
as a piece of “bad ethics.” The author shows that the most 
ancient of all penal institutions, the jail, has become practically 
a relic of bygone ages. He supports the view long held by 
many prison reformers that the American jail is a “ disgrace 
to the nation,” a vicious institution, for which should be sub- 
trial schools or farms. y 

Workhouses and houses of correction are presented as in- 
teresting examples of institutions used for an entirely different 

purpose than the one for which they are designed. 

states these institutions have become mere prisons and fail in 
their purpose of correction and rehabilitation. 

Prisons are shown to have been progressively improved by 
the application of humane principles, but even more by the 
extension of prison industries. The many plans for utilizing 

prison labor are weighed, with the interesting conclusion that 

the most satisfactory plan is the “ self-sufficing ” system where- 
by the prison becomes a colony, producing what it needs for its 
EP own maintenance with a surplus for profit. 

_.—~—-—s' The most hopeful institutions are, of course, the reformatories 
and industrial schools for children. Education here is em- 
phasized as the most important feature. The nearer the 
juvenile reformatory approaches the methods and equipment of 
a real school, the more effective it becomes. The adult re- 
formatory tends to become an ordinary prison unless the educa- 
tional quality is carefully preserved. For all institutions, in 
fact all methods of dealing with the delinquent, the essential 
need is shown to be the securing of men of the right caliber 
and ability to serve as warden, probation or parole officer, on 
prison staff, or in any other capacity. ; . 


stituted places of temporary detention, reformatories, indus-_ 


In many. 


‘punishment is left without a leg to stand on. 


-as well as special training and knowledge. More of 


MISCELLANEOUS 


; bey ; 
Literature and Folk Spirit by Frans Gailliard, Musée du Livre, Brussels 


Probation is covered in a brief chapter but nevertheless 
shown to be, in some respects, the most effective of all moder 
methods of dealing with offenders. A proper distinction 
made between real probation work, which means: discriminativ 
selection of probationers and constructive supervision througl 
out the probation period, and much of the so-called probatia 
of today which, on account of inadequate and poorly selecte 
staffs, is nothing more than a checking up of persons unde 
suspended sentence. One gathers the impression that whil 
the writer, as a former successful chief probation officer, 
intensely sympathetic toward the ideals of probation, he, 
common. with many others, has not formulated a technique o 
reached conclusions, based on a broad study, of the proper fune 
tions, the possibilities and limitations of the probation syster 

This system is new. It has grown with phenomenal rapidit 
In states where it has been longest used, as for instance Massa 
chusetts and New York, it is of much greater importance nun 
erically than all institutions or other methods of treating de 
linquency. Dr. Robinson reflects the uncertainty of the pub 
as to the status of this system. Because of his very advocat 
of the system he perhaps errs on the side of caution. Pre 
bation in many states has only just begun to function. It ha: 
all the faults of youth, but it has the future with it, } 

Parole is handled with a more certain hand. It has beer 
accepted and is used in every state. It is an essential featur 
of every reformatory and institution for juvenile delinquents 


_ Although the supervision of paroled prisoners is admittedly 


very weak, considerably weaker than the supervision of person: 

on probation, it is nevertheless agreed that practically eve 
offender committed to an institution should serve a period o 
parole and during it should be carefully supervised. The 
question which all interested in this field are constantly asking 
is: “ How can an adequate number of parole officers be se. 
cured?” This is left unanswered, though the suggestions art 
offered that the work of parole boards, separate from the in. 
stitutions, be extended with adequate staffs, that greater ust 
be made of volunteer resources, and that greater use be madt 
of probation staffs for parole supervision. a 
As we should expect in so progressive a treatment of pen: 
ology, capital punishment is rejected in its entirety, as aré 
also flogging and other brutal, outgrown methods. Capita 
ats i 


The management of great institutions is shown to be a busi 
ness proposition requiring executive skill of the highest orde) 


tH 


conclusions Dr. Robinson advocates the socializing of 
nal courts and the extension of probation to every 


fenders, doing away with the general prison (with parole an 

ortant feature in such institutions); the elimination of 
unty and municipal jails as places of detention for sentenced 
soners; promotion of easier transfer from one penal institu- 
on to another, and from penal institutions to those commonly 
nown as charitable; abolition of the death penalty; making 

goal of prison administration the development of character. 
The book is timely, thorough and sound. It would be well 
‘it could be read not only by those having a special interest 
‘the subject but by every one as a requirement for citizen- 
D. Se a 1 Eee CuHaries L. CHutTeE. 
‘eneral Secretary, National Probation Association. 


‘EDUCATION AND CHILD 
1) WELFARE 


E DALTON LABORATORY PLAN 

By Evelyn Dewey. E. P. Dutton & Co. 173 pp. Price, $2.00; 
‘with postage from the SuRVEY, $2.15. 

Phe Dalton Laboratory Plan is an intelligent development of 
program of the free schools. It is easy to run a school room 
a school in the interest of the teachers, making the pupils 
olly subordinate to the convenience or the comfort of their 
Iders. It is easy to turn a school over to the pupils for their 
M experimentation. But it is not easy to organize a school in 
ich the freedom of the children and the wisdom of the 


ers can continuously meet and vitally supplement each 
_ This has been the real problem of the “new schools.” In the 
opment of this Dalton plan, Helen Parkhurst’ has made 
undamental contribution to educational practice. She shows 
elf to be a social inventor of real insight. 
‘In describing the character of the plan and in showing how 
as worked both in the Dalton High School and in the Chil- 
dren’s Elementary School, Miss Dewey has made this invention 
available to all liberal teachers, This is a book that no teacher 
n afford to miss. nae ; eK, 


? CHILD AND HIS SCHOOL 
'y Gertrude Hartman. E. P. Dutton & Co. 248 pp. Price, 
.00; with postage from the SurvEY, $3.25. 
ly the educational world swings away from its age-long 
ellectualisms and turns to the conceptions of the school as 
ocial institution and of education as a social process. The 
1 of Educational Experiments is: finding its own. experi- 
ital efforts literally crowded over into the social field. Miss 
man’s book grew out of an effort to develop a bibliography 
yering advisory materials on educational experimentation. She 
the most useful materials in the writings of John Dewey. 
book turns out to be, primarily, a series of selections from 
"y's writings. As a systematic presentation of those writ- 


HILD WELFARE 
tigation by the Child Labor Committee, under the 
ection of Edward N.' Clopper. Macmillan Co. 354 pb. 
, $3.00; with postage from the Survey, $3.10. 
seople who have always looked upon country life as an 
i blessing for children are far from realizing the tre- 
handicaps of rural childhood in communities where 
' ‘essive members have left the farms, or the tide 
n has turned aside to follow the good roads and 
The National Child Labor Committee has done 
needed investigation in the cause of children on 
oosing West Virginia as its field of activity. On 


their isolation until ten feebleminded chil- 


the ad ¥ 


Is This a Christian Country? 


Extracts from a remarkable book just published to raise 


- fundamental questions for all religious Americans: The 


Crisis of the Churches, by Leighton Parks. 


i h 
Scribner’s Sons. (Charles 


With postage from the Survey, $2.70.) 


T HE word crisis is used in two different senses; some- 
times it means no more than that a turning-point has 
been reached, as when in speaking of a disease, it is said 
that the crisis has or has not been passed. But the original 
meaning of the word has a deeper significance than that; 
it means also a judgment. This is what not a few religious 
men believe the present crisis of the world to be. 

ee oe 

The problem of religion in America is complicated by 

the fact that the American temperament has much of the 
Greek frivolity, and yet its religion is permeated by the 
solemn atmosphere of the Hebrew. 

* * * 


The progress of mankind has been largely due to 
“anarchists.” It is they who have written the laws under 
which we now live in security. 

x * % 


The hope of the future lies in an inspiring education 
which, recognizing the supreme value of personality, will 
set free the latent personality in the individuals now sub- 
merged in some “organization.” At present we are con- 
fused between the claims of two theories of education; the 
one, which we might call the Jesuit theory, would crush 
individuality as an evil thing and subordinate free will 
to obedience; the other, which is the utilitarian, has no 
higher purpose than to enable the individual to succeed 
in the struggle for existence. The one would destroy the 


ey personality and the other society. But personality is not 


abnormal individuality; it is the individual life realizing 
itself in an inspired community. 
Beye Se 


Not by ignoring our differences, but by emphasizing our 
principles, shall we be in a position to know what is of 
permanent and what of merely temporary value. . . . Par- 
adoxical as it may seem, the first step toward more effective 
association will be found not in ignoring the differences 
of the churches, but, on the contrary, in glorifying them. 

xe * 


Any church which makes dogma the sine gua non of 
membership is in danger of becoming a_ philosophical 
school having no message for the “man in the street.” 
Any church which exalts sacraments till they become the 
exclusive means of grace is in danger of sinking back into 
the magic-worship against which, I believe a careful study 
of the New Testament will show, both Paul and John 
uttered an emphatic protest. Any church which thinks its 
mission is fulfilled when it has ministered to those who 
find themselves comfortable in its congenial surroundings 


_is in danger of becoming a religious club, and can make 


no appeal to those who are looking for the kingdom of 
God. 


OE 

The underlying cause of the failure of the modern church 
to fulfill the task and mission committed to it by its Divine 
Master is due, I believe, to the fact that fellowship has not 
been the goal which it has sought to attain. It has been 
led to magnify the importance of mechanical unity, for- 
getting that mere juxtaposition does not necessarily lead 
to unity, but, on the contrary, may frustrate it. 

* * * 

If the church were to set truth as a goal to be won 
rather than as an end from which there can be no ad- 
vance, there might be a revival of the love of truth which 
the churches seem to have lost. 

* * * 

There is unity in search as well as in possession. ‘There 
was unity of search in the Middle Ages when students 
from all parts of Europe flocked to Paris and Oxford and 
Padua and Bologna. Had there been uniformity of teach- 
ing, the students would have remained at home. 

* * # 


There is less freedom of thought in some of the modern 
churches than there was in the’ medieval church when 
the great universities were thronged with students. Into 
the great melting-pot of the universities went the seekers 
after God and out of it came the great teachers of the 
churches. 


( 4 i A the Fai dbs culided te state agents’ have prea f im 
: at pp into cooperation and made it possible for boys and girls 
Haunts of My Childhood attend the state agricultural college and spend part of th 
BOAT down (Cheaters Gtrees. Children are. playing, vacation in summer camps with other children. Between these 
4 lovely children. I see myself among them back there extremes are many more aspects of farm life that need i 
_ in the past. I wonder if any of them will come back some ligent consideration by the people who form or influence t 
day and look around enviously at other children. Some- - laws relating to child welfare, and by the people who actu 
‘how they seem different from those children with whom live in rural districts. 
_ [used to play. Sweeter, more dainty were these little, Under the direction of Edward N. Clopper, the author 
_ begrimed kids with their arms entwined around one an- i Chid haber an City Streets, seven men and women have mad 


en. ak Sale ot ering cll ol bah iy eee this scientific study of the relations of the rural child to his 


Ge vetsel wame of mothers,” : home, school, community and state, and provided excellent and 
: : reliable material for practical purposes; presenting it, at, the 
*« * * same time, in such form that a sympathetic picture is readily 
created by the reader. Laws relating to marriage, taxatior 1 
schooling, labor and delinquency are discussed, and the metho d 


of their enforcement with suggestions for improvement given. 


A girl. comes up—thin, narrow-chested, but with an 
eagerness in her eyes that lifts her above any physical 


defects. i 
«Charlie, don't wou know mer” Lewis W. Hine’s photographs dramatize the story, 


Of course I know her. She is all excited, out of breath. Lack of mentality, lack of opportunity, lack of training, 

’ I can almost feel her heart thumping with emotion as her primarily at the root of the farm families’ misery. West 
marrow chest heaves with her hurried breathing. Her ginia is making an effort to do effective work along all thre 
_ face is ghastly white, a girl about twenty-eight. She has lines, partly through the Four-H clubs that help develop the 

_ a little girl with her. i ; ' head, the hand, the heart and the health of the child, and 

This biel ata little elena girl iad 7 ‘antes? partly through state laws. But, as Mr. Clopper points out; f 
Pees cheap lodeing house! wheres 1 lived... L-remeur: better days for the rural child are coming only when its parents 


bered that she had left in disgrace. There was tragedy 
in it. But I could detect a certain savage gloriousness realize that it should get a square deal, and at present this is 


in her. She was carrying on with all odds against her. not the case. “ Country people must bring about the da 
| Hers is the supreme battle of our age. May she and themselves,” he says, “ and they can do it if they will but | 
others of her kind meet a kindly fate. at the child’s needs from the point of view of the child instead 
With pent-up feelings we talk about the most common- ||. of from their own and then take action, partly individual ¢ 
place things. oes partly joint, that common sense dictates. They who would 
* nd ell, et SIA Bevan Ms ae littl ‘saved must save themselves.” It is high time that this co 
wp? Lchionsdbeeb ee ah apts <pegy amet cigs Whey ception of the rights and importance of childhood penetrate 
5 She says, “ Yes.” farm communities where idleness and play are still synonymou 
That's all, ae there cece Meee ie be apne nee is RuTH METzcER. 
conversation. e just look and smile at each other an ; 3 Q 
we both weave ie other’s story hurriedly through our THE SOUL OF A CHILD 
own minds by way of the heart. Perhaps in our weaving By Edwin Bjorkman. Alfred A. Knopf. 322 pp. ‘Pia 


we miss a detail or two, but substantially we are right. 2 6O* with posta, rom the SurRvEY, $2.6 
‘There is warmth in the renewed acquaintance. I feel 2 503 uote LR enihat $2.65. 
free mithis, moment L know her betters than Teversdid Adult stories of children which are written for adult appre od | 


‘in the many months I used to see her in the old days. ciation fall into two general classes: those that are deliberat i 
‘And right now I feel that she is worth knowing. condescending, and describe with a delicious sense of humor the © 
mishaps and adventures of children who utterly lack this sense; 
‘ aga ltd and those written from the “result” point of view, whit 
ood God! ‘Buelish children’s teeth’are termiblel” Some: ‘treat children merely as a means to adulthood, an end. ~ : 
_ thing can and should be done about it. But their eyes. former are whimsical, pleasant to read, wholly untrue. 
Soulful eyes with such a wonderful expression. I see a latter are dominated by the teleological point of view. 
young girl glance slyly at her beau. What a beautiful amount to little more than a deductive study of the car 
look she gives him! I find myself wondering if he is that inevitably lead to the status quo. B 
worthy, if he realizes the treasure that is his. What a Edwin Bjorkman’s The Soul of a Child belongs to the latter 
lovely people! ; 3 Side rather than to the former. He is apparently attemp 
1, coal to record the experiences of a child objectively with an inter~ 
. esting, if uneven, result. Some periods of his own childhood 


Who is that old derelict there against the cart? An- have remained with him in all their early vividness; in these 


other landmark. I look at him closely. He is the same— 
only more so. Well do I remember him, the old tomato he has actually caught the soul of a child. 
man. I was about twelve when I first saw him, and The story is told against a Swedish background - whic 


he is still here in the old spot, plying the same old trade, brings into sharper relief the impulses and habit which _are 
while I— ~« ¢ universal. It is to be hoped that Mr. Bjorkman will continue 
cab AMMAR 3 his story, as he indicates that he will by several references to 
,  Keith’s later life; for as the boy grows up the author’s insigh' 
Kennington Cross. increases. It is a great joy to read a straight story with the 

It was here that I first discovered music, or where I least possible interpretation or teaching. Keith speaks 
first learned its rare beauty, a beauty that has gladdened himself—even if not always too convincingly. 
and haunted me from that moment. It all happened one Don ALD Suxsinc 

night while I was there, about midnight. I recall the 


whole thing so distinctly. 
I was just a boy, and its beauty was like some sweet HEALTH EDUCATION AND THE NUTRI 
mystery. I did not understand. I only knew I loved it GLASS2 


and I became reverent as the sounds carried themselves By Jéan oe Hunt, Buford ‘J. Johnson “ea Edit 


through my brain via my heart. I suddenly became aware 
of a harmonica and a clarinet playing a weird, harmoni- Lincoln. E. P. Dutton Co. 281 pp. P rice, $3. oad ae 295 


ous message, I learned later that it was The Honeysuckle f rom the Survey, $3. AG 
and the Bee. It was played with such feeling that I “ 
became conscious for the first time of what melody really and caigliy in higher Bese of Saree eam a 
ing children, much attention has been focussed _on the nu ; 
_—From My Trip Abroad, Ae Charlie Chaplin. Harper — class, the aims, standards and functions of which are | buf ' 
& Bros. understood even by people engaged in nut n 
: | work. This pioneer book with its shire, 1 
= cations to health Flaten i bi rae if 


- “The Most Important Autobiography Since 
= The Education of Henry Adams” 


lone of opinion. eect Waldo Rens new Ul S ; ey EAN 


novel was exactly what we expected. So we are a 
~ not ‘taken aback when es Broun voices An American Chronic le 


Frais temerity in coining Ja new word—just as his By LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


lecessors Poe, Whitman, Thackeray and Meredith 
re him have done. _ 66 P STREAM stands on a shelf b 
y itself. . . . It stands 
On the other hand. such’ prophets of a new spirit in ~ | J apart by virtue of its pointed nostalgia, its bitterness, 
and its critical edge. It is far more profitable and sug- 
erre:de Lanux, J.B. Spingarn, etc., give instant ex- gestive a book for one hundred per cent. Americans to read th : ‘ 
to the ition of Waldo Frank’s art. ve 
goa o their recognition o aldo Hranks a the more flattering confessions in which Mr. Lewisohn’s pre- 
“I feel a tremendous lot of warmth, life and poetry in decessors offer us bouquets of our own national flowers. To my 


ery page I have read,” writes Sherwood Anderson, taste it is far more palatable than nineteen out of twenty novels 
It is a great book,” says Evelyn Scott. “There are and far better worth publishing.”—Stuart P. Sherman. a 
: ain es ae he beautiful as any I ever Each week an authoritative opinion of this important book 
; Spy : will be ted in the leading lit 
oe ges Aue avin ae ee hse? thetic printed in the leading literary journals of the country. 
: being heatedly discussed | at many dinner tables. Be Royal 8vo., gilt top, $3.00 everywhere 


to read it in time for that next dinner party! 


: Second large printing. $2. 00 everywhere 


oe _ VOCATIONS 
eon ea a a By GERALD O’DONOVAN 


TS ea i HE first book in years which George Moore has recom- 
BiG Ne NY tH mended. He says: ‘In Vocations the truth is told in so 
Seen brn as yur tt alt interesting a way that I couldn’t put the book down, but 
“hd, REED Ree | kept on reading it for three or four days.” 
oh one ee ‘7 Francis Hackett writes: “No other novel on this theme com- 
OS eg arty Saat pares with Vocations.”’ 
Not one person out of fifty will read this tremendously inter- 
a vesting novel without feeling the strongest impulse to immediately 
K recommend it to his best friends. It is no‘overstatement to say 
At gh ae ui that Vocations is of the same stuff and quality as many of the 
—  #  elassics that have made English literature glorious. 
SN SO eae at an : $2.00 everywhere 


By JOHN PARIS 


IMONO is not just another novel of love and cherry 
K blossoms in Japan. In addition to its thoroughly 
unusual story of mixed marriage with its conflict and 
suspense, it is a significant and powerful sociological study. 
: In spite of its disclosures of the evils of the Yoshiwara sys- 
a tem and the subjection of woman in Japan, it is, as The 
‘SHERIDAN ; Japanese Advertiser itself says: “‘A brilliant work of art and 
profoundly moralin its purpose.’’ And the London Times 
Literary Supplement writes: “The flesh uncompromisingly 
exposed by Mr. Paris does not inflame the senses. He does 


© famou Eng g] \ sculptr not say that the women are wicked, he leaves you to see for 4 
ae) Piaatfine an nen ne eee ptrese yourself that what they are forced to do is ugly.” f 


$3.00 everywhere = 12th edition in 3 weeks, $2.00 everywhere 
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New. Books for Survey: Readers 
THE LIFE OF 


CLARA BARTON 


By William E. Barton 


_ “Certainly among the notable biographies of 1922. . 
_nor likely thereafter to be superseded.’’—Richmond 
News Leader. ‘‘A graphic portrayal of Mrs. Barton’s 
life and character, her services to her country and tothe 

world, that not only makes an important addition to 
| the treasures of American biography, but also to narra- 
| tives of greatly serving and unselfish lives.’’—-New York 
@ Tribune. Illus., 2 vols., $10.00. 


History of 


PUBLIC POOR RELIEF 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Robert Kelso 


An intensive study of the beginnings and growth of 
{| the Massachusetts system of poor relief from the first 

_ year of the Plymouth Colony, by the President of the 
National Conference of Social Work. $2.50. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 


JUST PUBLISHED 


"History of Social Thought | 


Emory oh Bec PH.D. 


Professor and Head‘ of Departncut of Sociology 
University of Southern California 


N_ Authoritative History of the Social 
A Thought of all peoples in all times, 

from the earliest period of folk lore to 
‘the present. The modern schools of. social 
thought are carefully analyzed, and presented 
in detail. The treatment of all schools of 
thought is open-minded and unbiased. 


CONTENTS 


NaTurRD or SociaL THOUGHT MARX AND SOCIALISTIO, SocraL 
HARLIEST SociaL THOUGHT THOUGHT 
Socian THOUGHT oF ANCIENT BUCKLE AND GHOGRAPHIO SocraL 
CIVILIZATIONS \ THOUGHT 
- | Soctan THOUGHT oF THH HpR- SPENCER AND ORGANIC SociAL 
; BREWS THOUGHT 
PLATO AND GRECIAN SooraL SocroLocy oF Lester F. Warp 
THOUGHT ANTHROPOLOGIC SOCIOLOGY 
ARISTOTLE AND GRECIAN SOCIAL EUGENIO SocioLocy 
OUGHT CoNFLICT THEORIES IN SOCIOL- 


RoMAN SociaL THOUGHT 


A ogy 
EARLY CHRISTIAN SOCIAL  Co-OPERATION ‘THEORIES IN 
THOUGHT SocroLocy 
ae ee IN THE Mip- PsyYcHo-SocloLogic THOUGHT 
: TREND OF APPLIED SocIoLoGy 
i Een ARO UTorian SOCIAL Rigy oF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
INDIVIDUALIS TIO Soca, SocloLocy of MopmENn CHRIS- 
_ THOUGHT TIANITY 
- MALTHUS AND POPULATION CoN- MeEtTHoDs OF SoocroLocicaL IN- 
omprs . YESTIGATION 
| Comrez and Positive Soci4L DISSEMINATION OF SOCIOLOGICAL 
-- THoveHT THOUGHT 


510 pages, 12mo. Cloth. $3.50 prepaid 


University oF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PRESS’ 
3474 University Avenue, Los Angeles 


ih Bureau of Educational Experiments on this study, descr 
New York city public school.. 


possibilities of such classes in a public school” by employing th 


rounded interpretation of the work and its results is set forth. 


The material, gathered at the request of the State Department, 


Please mention Ton Survny when writing to advertisers 


William R. P. Emerson. The development of this procedure 
further outlined for the next two years of the experiment, in” 


‘haste in assembling the material. One suspects that Mr. Snow, 


\ificance at his time; is pickenits: ee inital pA of 
in detail the. pioneer attempt to conduct nutrition classes in | 
The first experiment of fiy 
months, beginning F ebruary, 1918, was planned “to explore th 


‘methods of hospital nutrition classes as organized by Dr.) 


which different grades were dealt with and varying methods of | 
approach tried out. 

Charts and tables give all the statistical data of the nueritidall | 
classes. As careful discussion of the social, racial and individual | 


factors involved are an important part of each study, a we 


Special reports on the study of growth in weight and height 
‘of children in these classes and on measurements of menta 
ability in underweight children are outlined, with accompanying 
statistical charts, which give accurate information on this phas 
of health education and nutrition work. 

The concluding chapters of the book are given to discussio 
and recommendations on various problems in the developme: 
of health programs, as suggested by the results obtained from 
the methods adopted during the entire period of. the eae | 
ment. ‘They show the need for an extended program of re- 
search, and especially for further study of many such factors — 
as standards of growth. ANNA L. DE PLANTER. ~ | 

Child Federation of Philadelphia. f cons Ei 


| SOCIOLOG Y AND POLITICS | 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND SOCIOLOGY ha 
By Aurel Klonai. Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul Hare 
court, Brace & Co. 185 pp. Price, $2.25; with pasiae from 
the SurvEY, $2.40. 

The development of the psychoanalytic movement has opened 

the way to much new insight into the hidden character of human . 

nature; it has also given us much folly, falsehood and futility. 

The test of the method will come in the effort to apply it to 

wider areas of human living. In this book the author attempts 

to explain what he calls anarchist-communism by psychoanalytic ; 
methods. He attempts to show that anarchism and communism — 

are not only not antagonistic as is generally supposed, but that 
they are practically identical, and he uses the current categories 
of psychoanalysis to explain ‘the attitude of their devotees. His 


terminology is unintelligible to the average reader. The book ks 
is one of many that will be written. J. KLH. ; 


THE QUESTION OF ABORIGINES IN THE LAW | 

AND PRACTICE OF NATIONS q 
By Alpheus Henry Snow. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 376 PP. 
Price, $3.00; with postage from the Survey, $3.25. 


THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY OF GOVERNMENT a 
By Alpheus Henry Snow. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 485 bia 
Price, $4.00; with postage from the Survey, $4.25. 

The academician in politics attained a fuller degree of official 

recognition under the Wilson administration in 1919 than has 

fallen to his lot, at least in America, for two generations. Theo- 
retical and philosophical studies were made by scholars for gov- 

ernment use, and the authors were sometimes consulted as to a 

the practical application of the principles deduced. One of the — 

ablest of these studies has reached the public under the title, 

The Question of Aborigines. The volume seeks to collect the — 

treaties and declarations concerning control of uncivilized or — 

backward areas by European Powers, with a view to derivin ;. 
the principles of international law that govern such control, ~ 


was obviously intended to be used in drafting the mandate 
clauses of the League of Nations Covenant. The compilation is — 
excellent, despite certain defects in translations, and manifest 


had he lived, would have eliminated these in revision. The solid — 
criticism which can be made is that he too easily assumed that — 

the fair promises of the treaties regulating colonized or co 
quered areas were carried out: the professions, for i instan 


T HE 


‘e against exploitation are fair 


: and Corndies: satiarly the elo made from 
ime. They are fascinating reading. The chapters, A 
t f Nations according - to the American Idea, and A 
e ative Union of Na ations, are peculiarily apposite just now. 
in robust faith in American traditions of individualism 
“independent action, based on a wide knowledge of Ameri- 
and English history, comes as a refreshing contrast to the 
ent prevailing distrust of the ideas to which we owe a good 
our national development. ApotF A. BERLE, Jr. 


ECONOMIC BASIS OF POLITICS 
Charles A. Beard. Alfred A. Knopf. 99 pp. Price, 
3 with postage from the Survey, $1.55. 


i Hy. the first of acest ie coe delivered in 1916 at 


seness ie theses at a aid of quotations from six 
itical philosophers who have held that political institu- 
are necessarily determined by the distribution and forms 
‘operty and by the sentiments attached to its possession, 
ssor Beard in the second lecture develops on the basis of 
‘ical fact the statement that, indeed, “through the cen- 
own until our own day—group interests were recog- 
s forming the very essence of politics both in theory 
practice.” The third lecture traces ‘so-called modern 
eracy with its numerical and geographical machinery to 
ins in the abstract political theories of Rousseau, and 
ts out how much the realities of our political life are in 
with the theory of political equality. The fourth fur- 
analyzes this conflict and points the conclusion—introduc- 
i lustration events since the lecture was delivered, notably 
ges in the Communist program. The book closes, as 
und political thinking, with an “open pesaens In all 


and views. Sui! ty they ‘schabate; economic interests. 

y statesmanship | solve the problem of so regulating these 

asti ng. vanes as to secure el ‘political equality for all? 
NP i B. L 


eli ela Shine attempts, ambitiously enough, 
a temperate but searching exposure of just what social- 
eal ly is, and means, and a convincing refutation of its argu- 
ats and conclusions.” It is frankly propagandist, and yet re- 

and remote in its complete disregard of any 
ives which underlie mass movement. To treat 
Russian revolution or the Non-Partisan 
ifically does not mean to devitalize it beyond recog- 
after” all, with human beings. Al- 
is ‘equipped. to undertake such a 
ful whether the “many people who 
tional and humanitarian appeal of so- 
just what this book gives them—an 
ts false premises and its sophistical argu- 


To 
saved: f fall sympathy: with it.” The chief ob- 
book ‘is allied to the accusation brought by this 
us. authority that “an ingrown socialist is quite 
it.” Mr. Le Rossignol is, of course, not 
t and his way of choosing his facts 
nonchalant that one is painfully 
of more notorious and less able anti- 
~~ NatAaie WEINER. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 188 £p. Price, 
age from the Survey, $2.95. 

4 essor Eucken_ deserves paeettl attention. 
spe eagacinns word of his has illumined a con- 
of thought. He has never allowed 
ties. to ‘stand i in the way of pointed crit- 
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These New Books Give a 


Broad Understanding 
of Social Progess 


AN INTRODUCTION to the 
SCIENCE of SOCIOLOGY 


By Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess 


Nothing better for the person who desires a founda- 
tion for real sociological understanding. In intelligible 
language this volume defines and illustrates the concepts 
of sociology. It is a library of information. He who 
‘would understand our social structure—its peculiarities, 
customs, tendencies, and institutions—should read this 
book, $4.50, postpaid $4.75 


THE PLAY MOVEMENT in the 
UNITED STATES 


By Clarence E. Rainwater 

The first published survey by a recreation leader of 
the structure and concept of function of the play move- 
ment in this country. This analysis includes chapters 


\on the origin, stages, transitions, and trend of the play 


movement together with constructive suggestions for 
those interested in the organization and administration 
of recreation. ~ $2.75, postpaid $2.90 


MADELINE McDOWELL BRECKINRIDGE 


By Sophonisba P. Breckinridge 

An inspiring biography of one of the truly great 
women of modern times. It is more than a biography ; 
it is a fascinating history of social progress in Kentucky 


and especially in the city of Lexington. 


$2.50, postpaid $2.65 


PAPERS and PROCEEDINGS of the 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Some Newer Problems: National and 


Social 
Volume XVI. Factors in Social Evolution. 

The papers and discussions contained in these volumes 
are vital and authoritative contributions on the most 
important questions of the day by authorities in the 
sociological field or in an allied field in which the 
sociological aspects are studied. 

Each volume $2.00, postpaid $2.15 


Volume XV. 


PROCEEDINGS of the NATIONAL 


‘CONFERENCE of SOCIAL WORK 


This volume contains the addresses delivered at the 
annual meeting held at Milwaukee, June 22-29, 1921. 
The many phases of social work are presented and 
discussed by experts in their particular lines. The 
papers presented in this book deal with the most vital 
social problems of the present day and include among 
them “What’s on the Worker’s Mind” by Whiting 
Williams and “Our Nation’s Obligation to her 
Children” by Julia C. Lathrop. $3.00, postpaid $3.15 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL of 
SOCIOLOGY > 


_ to current problems. 


Albion W. Small, Editor 

Discusses in a scholarly and scientific way the social, 
religious, political, economic, and ethical questions of 
our modern society. It gives thoughtful consideration 
Subscription price $3.00 


THE UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS. 


5746 Ellis Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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mAn Important New Book=summmm 


Walter Lippmann’ s 
“Public Opinion” 


A study of the orcs that governs 
politics and social relations—an old 
problem which the war, the in- 
creasing influence of the press, 
and censorship has made of vital 
interest to every thinking man. 


“Mr. Lippmann has produced 
quite the most authoritative, 
quite the most helpful book yet 
written on this subject.’ 


—N. Y. World. 


Mr. Lippmann’s book represents 
ten years of study and of active 
political and journalistic work. 


$2.75, by mail $2.90 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
1 West 47th Street, New York 


—BooKS— THE WOMANS PRESS —Books—, 


Is TO LAUGH 


| By EDNA GEISTER 


A new book of new games—for groups of boys and girls by 
a Recreation Leader of wide experience and brimming over 
With the spirit of play. $1.25 


RED LETTER DAY PLAYS 


By MARGARET GETCHELL PARSONS 

A collection of short impromptu plays to be given by teen 

age boys and girls, including the ‘‘ Rainy Day Plays,’’ 

‘Jack i’ the Green ’’ and ‘‘ The Potentate of Weatherdom.”’ 
.’ Where are, in addition, some entirely new plays suitable to 

special holidays, such as April Fools’ Day and Hallowe’ a ae 


By RICHARD ROBERTS 

A new book based on addresses given at the Y. W. C. A. 
student conferences in which, once more, Dr. Roberts dares 
Ohristians to put Christianity into practice. His title comes 
from Coventry Patmore, who yoices what most of us safely 
use as a test of sincerity. “In Divinity and Love, What’s 


B “Best Worth Saying—Can’t Be Said.’’ $1.00 
DREAMS AND VOICES 
oe Compiled by GRACE HYDE TRINE 


Spring has always been children’s time. The gusty winds 
seem made to blow out their curls—and their stiff gingham 
dresses, Here comes a sunshiny blue book to give to the 
mothers of these fliers of kites and players of jacks, The 
poems come from the works of such ts as Robert W. Serv- 
ice, Angela Morgan, Henry Van Dyke, » Percy Ne $1.75 
Boxed— 
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_’ present book, he offers a consideration of certain shor 
in the prevailing socialist view of life for which soci 


‘charge of fighting windmills. Thus he imputes to social 


shows, much more spiritual confusion than the most pop 


- WHAT’S BEST WORTH SAYING 


‘salt may have been responsible for the “color line” and 


- canny significance in adapting them to new envir 


icism and ihe cuoetvaieey sentation of his ideas, 


be even more grateful to him than their opponents. 
grettable only that he does not quote authoritative exposi 
the views he attacks and so occasionally lays himself open 


monistic philosophy and a narrowness of conceptions which 
no longer characteristic of its most active minds. The ken 
of his criticism is that the socialist ignores or fails to reel 
with the spiritual reaches of human nature, that his rea 
of history is one of influences acting upon man to the exclus 
of those exerted by him; that the equality which he seek: 
superficially material and unattainable; that his ideal societ 
lacking in a real binding force that would make of it more 
a mere aggregation of individuals with individual interests, 


So far as it exposes the narrowness of class concepti 
material interpretation of history and of historical persp 
which prevails, especially in German socialist ranks, this | ih 
icism is wholesale and well: deserved. There is, as EX 


socialist theorists will admit; there is frequent misunderst 
ing of the ethical and educational problems involved in soci 
ization; there is too much building from without and 
enough from within. Nevertheless, there is much searchin 
heart in just the directions which Eucken points out, 
inquiry and re-orientation for which he might well have git 
a little credit instead of condemning the obvious shallow 
of much of the socialist literature which he has studied. | 
pecially would he have discovered, had he taken more cog 
ance of these trends, that happiness is not so exclusive ag 
of the social reorganization schemes of socialists as he $ 
to assume, and that thoughtful socialists claim no finality 
any system of reorganization they advocate, rather regare 
this as no more than a necessary preliminary, on the mate 
level, for the spiritual freedom and intensity that will 1 
humanity to higher levels. Be 
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RACE ASSIMILATION 


DIET AND RACE 
By F. P. Armitage. Longmans, Grieg & Co. 144 pp. F 
$2.25; with postage from the SurRvEY, $2. 35.7 a 


FOODS OF THE FOREIGN-BORN : 
By Bertha M. Wood. Whitcomb & Barrows, Bosedbs ie. 
Price, $1.25; with postage from the SURVEY, $1.30. 4 


Three anthropological studies entitled Diet and “ah 


wy 


and Color, and Diet and Head Form are presented by 
Armitage in a thoroughly scholarly and interesting way. 
When the food supply. of people i is the same their stat 
the same, regardless of their “ race,” be it American In 
Asiatic, African, _Australian Bushman, or European, — 
The variable in diet which can be correlated to the sid 
tribes and races, where other dietary correlation is not 
is salt. Further investigation is needed by biological chem 
to determine more fully what is the association of color | 
the salt content of the diet, and that of sodium chlorid: 
effect on the mobility of the blood corpuscles—with the retal 
tion of pigment deposition. The association between diet, ; 
hence the necessary biting and chewing apparatus, and. cr 
form, is the subject of the third study. : 
Mr. Armitage has collected many data about tribes 
people all over the globe. To be told that in the last an 


SS 
re. 


ness or hardness of diet for the differences in the sk I 
Kaffirs and Eskimos appeals to the imagination of he 
as well as the student of anthropology. 


7 


That there is immediate need for pina applica 
such extended knowledge is clearly shown by the sec 
If diet made races what they are, physically—and the 
a large extent mentally as well—diet must play ap 


to new demands upon them by our complex moder 
Koons of the Foreign-Born asldancencs: seelt, Rae! 


; ‘They 


s eu iten extent to which 
cable, considering their physical 
with a view to effects on_ their 


: pli 
new : et of itary edt is becoming 
ot only do their small incomes and new 
hysical demands upon them which are 
‘their ideals as to standard of living 
children also change. Without expert 
1 eset ee for them to 


they ‘hake Hecht accustomed at home, 
aditional diet totally out of keeping with 
lemands on them; if they cannot, they 

pt themselves by the painful process of trial 
ually without reaching a desirable balance. At 
only when their children suffer from mal- 
member of the family falls victim to tuber- 
at a physician, a visiting nurse or a 
helps the mother to work out a plan 
customary diet may ‘gradually be adjusted to 
1 supplies, prices and the personal requirements 
t members of the family. Even for this limited 
been lacking. Mrs. Wood’s 
e ‘specialized workers named 
1 workers who are education- 
: fealise discusses the ied 


the lesson contained in these 
The foreign-born can teach 
ings—especially in the more 
substitution of cheaper for 
also stresses the good psy- 


the ‘American public health 
o Soni METZGER. 


sf ae lated and Sedona 
recommending this as a note- 
ation, in comparison with any 
ne of range; but even within 
he full scope of experiences en- 
ordinary variety. Between re- 
contented home life and labor 
icipator and reformer, love, 
ature and the’seasons, patriot- 
all the moods and ecstasies that 
The o one uniting character of these 
ne may say so, their inevitabil- 
n them; nor erudite search for 
oe yr conscious search for eccen- 
baat smell of field and wood, 

etimes of the hothouse: never of 


g as a creator of literature; 
preface, an important essay on 
a plea for recognition than a 

tley, a Negro slave girl, the 
who was celebrated 
race who have been 


whose task: it 


cA Novel of Compelling Interest 


A 
Man of Purpose 


BY DONALD RICHBERG 
‘Author of ‘‘The Shadow Men”, etc. 


I2 mo. --- 336 pages --- net $1.75 


THE amazing life-story of a man who dared. 
Reads like'a document from life and grips the 
reader from the opening page. An unforgetta- 
ble portrait of a human soul. 


OTHER SPRING BOOKS 


A Dictionary of Classified Quotations 


Edited by W. Gurney BENHAM. 8vo. 660 pages. 
Net $5.00. 


Lives of Poor Bove Who Became Famous 


(New, large type edition.) 
' By Saran K. BotTon, Author of “Lives of Girls 
Who ‘Became Famous.” 8vo. 380 pages. Net $2.00. 


Principles of the New Economics 


By Lionet D. Enpre, Assistant Professor of History 
and Politics, Colgate University. 8vo. .550 pages. 
Net $2.75. 


Assets of the Ideal City 


By Cuartes M. Fassett, former mayor of 
Spokane. 12mo. 180 pages. Net $1.50. 


Handbook of Municipal Government 


By Cuaries M. Fassett, Specialist in municipal 
government at the University of Kansas. 12mo. 200 
pages. Net $1.50. ‘ 


The Art of Thinking 
By T. SHarperR Know son, Vice-President of The 
Pelman Institute. 12m0. 170 pages. Net $1.35. 


Round Pegs in Square Holes 


By Ortson Swett Marpen, Author of “ How to 
Get What You Want.” 12mo. 320 pages. Net $1.75. 


Famous Mystery Stories 


Edited by J. Warxer McSpappen, Author of 


“Opera Synopses.” 12mo. 300 pages. Net $1.25. 
The Open Road to Mind Training 


By Esmé WInGFIELD-StTRATFoRD. 12mo. 270 pages. 
Net $1.75. 
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SMITH COLLEGE 
Training School for Social Work 


\ Attendance Officers 
Child Welfare Family Welfare 
Visiting Teachers Medical Social Work 
Probation Officers Psychiatric Social Work 


Community Service 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS JULY 6 


ADDRESS: 
The Director, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


Authentic Documents 


on the 
JAPANESE QUESTION 
Japanese in America, by E. M. Boddy.......:.......- $3.00 
The Real Japanese Question, by K. Kawakami......... 2.00 
California and the Japanese, by K. Kanzaki.......... 00 
Pamphlets by Dr. Eliot, Frank A. Vanderlip, Dr. Gor- 
don, Col. Irish, Dr. Gulick and others............ 50 


Special Price for Complete Set, $5.50 


JAPANESE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Room 9, 444 Bush St. San Francisco 


THE COAL STRIKE 
What Lies Back of It and What Lies Ahead 


The Board of Directors of Survey Associates 
Invite Members and Friends to a Dinner at 


THE HOTEL ASTOR, NEW YORK 
Friday Evening, April 21, 1922, at 7 o’clock 


when this topic will be discussed by 


Mr. Harry A. Garfield Mr. Thomas H. Watkins 


President, Williams College, for- Chairman of the Board of Direc- 


rs tors, Oentral Pennsylvania Coal 
ere Par ates cek Ree Producers’ Association, and Presi- 


coe ee the Epeuey aes oe and 
As ‘oke Corporation, Cresson, Pa. 
Mr. Philip Murray : 
Vice-President, United 


Mr. Robert W: Bruére 
Workers of America, 


Mine Director of the Bureau of iadue 


trial Research, 
Tickets $3.50 
“Checks to Survey Associates Inc., 112 East 19th Street, New York City 


**‘COOPERATIVE BANKING”’ 


Can the principle of co-operation be applied to our banks? 
This question is discussed and. answered in a new and original 
book by Russ Webb, ‘‘ Now, What About Our Banks?” This 
book contains theory, plus practice; it combines the warmth of 
the reformer with the scholarly instructive, under the restraint 
of practical, every-day-world experience and sound judgment. 
The N-th degree of sound progressiveness. Single copy, $1 post- 
med: peecah oudens Publisher, Fort Lapwai, Idaho, or any live 

ook store, 


Educational Advantages of Fienali Switserland 


; For information concerning Boarding Schools for boys and girls in 
bis Lausanne and vicinity, inquire of American Anglo Swiss Educational 
ne Agency. Best references and patronage, 


MAJEL K. BROOKS, 1928 University Ave., Now York City 


COAL NUMBER: 


ducate your friends and colleagues on the 

1 and outs of the coal strike by distributing 

Survey GrapuHic for April. Price, 30 cents 

* each, 25 cents each for 12 or more, 20 cents 
each for 100 or more, 


gles of Gihen nae ‘daly with aovaiey i with he contint 


to limit his achievement to that field would be doing him agi 


tion of Europe. 


Please mention THE SuRvEY when writing to asuertiears. <= if 


in themselves of a race psychology inflicted by generat 
oppression. He tells of the Negro’s achievement in mu 
most distinctive American contribution to the arts in the 
two or three decades; and he tells of the growth of a race’ 
which gives to the world in ever larger numbers men 
women who count i will count in the emancipation: 
humanity. 
While often the ‘Negro’s writing in dialect seems to 
most fully the flavor of his particular contribution to liter 
wrong. Mr. Johnson says: ua 
“T do not deny that a Negro in a log cabin is more nil 
esque than a Negro in a Harlem flat, but the Negro in 
Harlem flat is here, and he is but part of a group grov 
everywhere in the country, a group whose ideals are becon 
increasingly more vital than those of the traditionally a 
group, even if its members are less picturesque.” 
And he holds out this promise for the future: 

“In stating the need for Aframerican poets in the l 
States to work out a new and distinctive form of express 
I do not wish to be understood to hold any theory that ¢ 
should limit themselves to Negro poetry, to racial themes; 
sooner they are able to write American poetry spontaneously, 
better. Nevertheless, I believe that the richest contribution 
Negro poet can make to the American literature of the fut 
will be the fusion into it of his own individual artistic gifts,” 

UP STREAM ; 
By Ludwig Lewisohn. Boni & Liveright. 248 pp. Price, $3 
with postage from the SuRvEY, $3.10. 
A book of passionate revolt against American culture, Am 
can education, American politics. The alien critic of Ameri 
standards . of ‘living has seldom laid himself less open to 
charge of foreign bias than does Mr. Lewisohn. Not that | he 
really an alien, except so far as any subtly sensitive soul is ; 
to the blatancy of America’s “progress at any price.” His fan 
emigrated from Germany when he was eight years old, ready 
and desirous of complete assimilation into the land of fre 
‘He disarms his reader at the outset with the unquestion: 
sincere account of his youthful ambitions to become a 
Anglo-American and to rise to an important position in 
lish letters. _But his own experience. has been unfortunat 
an especially bitter one. Being a Jew, an artist and a Gert ; 
he has been the victim of anti-semitism, “comstockery ” 
war hysteria. As novelist, teacher and citizen he has suff 
every indignity that narrow American provinciality could | 
sibly heap upon a man. Small wonder that his Americ nia 
tion has been a long series of disillusionments. America 
nearly broken his spirit. He sees nothing but a “world 
chaos” as the lot of the present generation, but like every id 
ist he visions a far distant Utopia. ‘ 
Up Stream is a stimulating chronicle by a temperate, judi 
critic turned revolté in spite of himself. As such, it deser 
wide reading. But America being what it is, it won’t get it 
Haroip Lavinasron VAN Do EN 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AMERICA AND THE BALANCE SHEET OF EURO} 
By John F. Bass and Harold G. Moulton. The Ron 
rida 361 pp. Price, $3.00; with postage from the Surv V 

3-25 

Europe is decadent and her decadence threatens civilizat 

American prosperity is indissolubly linked with the ra 

The writers have some very definite ‘ 

structive suggestions” and feel that the doubting reader 

to stop doubting the policy fhey recommend or else havea at 
of his own for constructing Europe over again. 

Now while laissez-faire is distinctly out of fashion, it 
possible for honest doubters to think that the era of 

how to cure it all has not yet arrived. The trouble w 

book is that the subject is too big for its authors. Com 

with Keynes’ Economic Consequences of the Peace ¢ 
with Buxton’s admirable but less important World 

War. Those books, by men—and a ‘woman—of much 


ad , Oe 


i RAG 
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ake feader as this cannot. Pri is scarcely a dis- 
e vatine than the greatest political subject that the 
as ever discussed. But the result in this case is that 
valuable and praiseworthy cogitation and expression has 
sroduced an important book. RicHarp W. HALE. 


E VOICE OF JERUSALEM 


By Israel Zangwill. Macmillan Co. 
with postage from the Survey, $3.20. 
‘0 a collection of essays, some of which have been previously 
blished, and several poems, Israel Zangwill has given the in- 
eresting name, The Voice of Jerusalem, that voice which 
aks of the things of the spirit, of love, of peace, of God, and 
which Israel is ‘still the “native organ.” 
pane longest essay, which gives its title to the book, is prac- 
ally a defense of Judaism and a criticism of Christianity. In 
hirty-five lines, he vividly sketches the five thousand years of 
ewish history from Abraham to the World War, intimating 
hat Israel’s survival may be explained by “the equivalence of 
Phidaism and life.” On the other hand the war has afforded 
ditional proofs of “the incapacity of Christianity to maintain 
lf in the real human environment, or to equate itself to life 
€ nominally.” And yet the “difference between the two re- 
ligions is merely atomic” and “their affinities are greater than 
ir mutual repulsions.” In the course of this argument occurs 
riticism of Wells’ The Invisible King and An Outline of 
story, and discussions of Zionism, the Peace Treaty, the 
eague of Nations, and President Wilson. 
Two of the other essays deal with Zionism, and among the 
emainder are an excellent survey of the position of the Jewish 
zople, an analysis of the Polish-Jewish problem, a brilliant 
on Shylock and the Stage Jew, and a collection of songs 
‘of the synagogue, translated from the Hebrew. 
_ The essay which gives the book its best claim to timeliness 
that entitled The Legend of the Conquering Jew, in which 
will analyzes the pretended fear of modern Jew-baiters 
a “Jewish peril” and the basic accusation that the Jews seek 
rld domination, and skilfully multiplies the proofs of the 
ter falsity and ludicrousness of both the fear and the accusa- 
n. The book, true to its title, concludes with a touching plea 
or Armenia, whose péople have suffered even more than 
el: “I bow before the majesty of sorrow. I take the crown 
thorns from Israel’s head and place it upon Armenia’s.’ 
The entire book is permeated with the pride of the author i in 
‘ewishness and in his people, to whom he ascribes ‘super- 
brain power and energy,” asserting also that “there is 
disproportionate number of Jews in every role on eart' 
ugh “the bulk of these roles will be found of an inter- 
ary character,” making the Jews the liaison race, as it 
vere. This chauvinism, | however, is seldom obtrusive, and is 
‘haps pardonable at a time when, i in many circles, there is a 
dency to use the Jew as the ‘ “whipping-boy” of the world. 
ll the essays are written in the forceful, yet liquid, table- 
talk style for which Zangwill is famous, richly strewn with 
ems of epigram, anecdote, bon mot, and all manner of allu- 
: Harry SCHNEIDERMANN. 


368 pp. Price, $3.00; 


RYDAY. CIVICS Hares 
Charles Edgar Finch. American Book Co. 326 pp. IIlus- 
ted. Price, $1.20; with postage from the Survey, $1.30. 
ivics primers for high school use there seems to be no 
Mr. Finch’s book starts very properly with a chapter of 
nidance in introducing constitutional and democratic methods 
the organization of the school itself, as the first element in 
g for good citizenship. From that the student is taken 
sy st ps into. a discussion of different types of communities 
varied demands on their citizens. Protection of 
th and life, conservation and other concrete manifestations 
d citizenship are taught with’the same direct application 
conduct expected from boy and girl. From these 
es the transition to the larger aspects of civic and na- 
fe, including finance, political organization, the work 
it departments of government and the like, is ac- 
y a gradual widening of interests. Cramming 


dare more easily remembered. Incidentally, 
“civics are linked up also with the teaching of 
boo is likely to become popular with pro- 
d Sate authorities. * B. L. 
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ssted and unrelated facts is thus avoided, and the 
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NEW APPLETON BOOKS 


With one in every three children malnourished, 
_ the need for this book is acute 


NUTRITION AND GROWTH 
IN CHILDREN 


By William R. P. Emerson, M.D. 

Professor of Pediatrics, Tufts College Medical School, Boston ; 
President, Nutrition’ Olinics for Delicate Children, Inc. ; 
Medical poe Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund, Chicago, ete. 

From his fourteen years experience in the study, treat- 
ment and cure of malnutrition in children, Dr. Emerson 
has prepared’ this book for parents, teachers, educators 

and social workers. 


Dr. Emerson describes in broad detail, and in simple, 
easily understandable language, what malnutrition is, 


_how it can be recognized, and how to follow the “ Nutri- 


tion Program” in ‘order. to remove the cause and affect 
a cure. Many photographs and charts illustrate the text. 
“Nutrition and Growth in Children” is a book for all 
parents. Further, it is of tremendous value and assis- 
tanee to those concerned with large groups of children, 
for a part of the book is devoted entirely to describing 
the wonderfully effective work that has been done by 
nutrition classes, clinics and community organizations, 
telling how these clinics are started and conducted. $2.75 


THE PROSPECTIVE MOTHER 
By J. M. Slemons, M.D. 


A new edition of this popular book has just been com- 
pleted. It is largely revised and brought strictly up 
to date. $2.00. 


For sale at all booksellers 
Descriptive circulars free upon request 


DD. APPLETON & COMPANY 
Publishers 35 West 32nd Street, New York 


CUT THIS OUT 


ARTHUR HENDERSON, leader of the British Labour 


sf Party, says of 
WHAT’S WHAT IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT: 


“ Comprehensive in the range of subjects of which it treats, 
a rich mine of valuable information and facts which are pre- 
_ sented in an easily accessible form, it is a reference book 
which ought to be in the possession of every trade union and 
labor official, of every student of labor problems and policies, 
and of all who take an intelligent interest in the economic, 
political and social life of the people.” 


Octavo, nearly 600 pages, $4. To be had from all 
booksellers, or the publishers, 


B. W. Hvesscu, Inc., 116 W.13th St., NEw YoRK 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


Its Organization and Management 
BY 


EMMA SMEDLEY 


Director of Public School Luncheons, Philadelphia, Pa.; for- 
merly Instructor in Domestic Science, Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Instructor in Dietetics, The Johns Hopkins 
Hospital Training School for Nurses, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Pricé, $3.00 net 


FOR THE DIETITIAN 


IN THE SCHOOL LUNCH 
IN THE HOSPITAL 


INSTITUTION RECIPES 


May save you its cost in one day 
(Third Edition, revised and enlarged.) Price, $3.00 net 


EMMA SMEDLEY, Publisher, 6 E. Front St., Media, Pa. 


IN CAFETERIA 
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EGAL aid and social work: are they fundamentally incom- 
4 patible, or are they so closely related that they should 
eet on the common ground of service to those in distress? 
This question was the undercurrent, sometimes breaking 
vt rough to the surface in the conference of the National Alli- 
ance of Legal Aid Societies and Bureaus held March 24 and 25 
under the auspices of the Department of Public Welfare in 
*hiladelphia. It was the first general meeting held since 1916, 
due largely to war conditions and the death of some of the 
eading figures in the field, 


liam Draper Lewis, formerly dean of the College of Law 


the University of Pennsylvania; Reginald Heber Smith, au- 
hor of Justice and the Poor, and W. Forrest Donnell, chair- 


an of the Legal Aid Committee of the American Bar As-~ 


ociation, all made fervent appeals for the awakening of the 
embers of the Bar to their individual and collective responsi- 
bility for legal aid work. The backwardness of ta Bar in 
ecognizing this obligation was emphasized by Mr. Lewis in 
tison with the ‘t larger public sense of the leaders” of the 
ical profession in its gratuitous service to hospitals and 
cs. He urged that law students be made to realize that 
public service is part of their responsibility—that “a good edu- 
ation is not sufficient” but must be put to public use, and that 
‘admission to the Bar is not a mere license to carry on a 
ade.”’ He spoke of the results of the recent Washington con- 
ference where over four hundred representatives of Bar asso- 
ciations had resolved on certain large purposes for the better- 
ment of the profession, especially in raising the standards of 
thics and of education. 
_ Marguerite Raeder, senior counsel of the Chicago Legal Aid 
Society, showed vividly how closely related are legal aid and 
social work, for in Chicago the United Charities and Legal Aid 
‘societies are amalgamated and supplement each other at every 
urn. Then, too, the provision that the law school of North- 
western University makes that in the senior year of the four- 
year course each student must do at least ninety hours of work 
with the legal aid society, insures that these young men and 


women have at least a glimpse of the problems of the great, 


mass: of us. 


Mr. Taylor, chief counsel of the Boston Legal Aid Society, 


cntee of the successful working of a plan with certain of the 
cond- and third-year men at Harvard with the Boston Legal 
id, They do the work as volunteers, without credit, finding 


ough satisfaction and profit in it to make worth while the’ 


votion of considerable time and effort. 


John S.. Bradway, chief counsel of the Municipal fegal Aid 
Bureau of the Department of Public Welfare, Philadelphia, 
_ showed how that work could not function without its staff of 
n-legal inyestigators, who go into the homes and gather facts 
d present points of view otherwise unobtainable. He urged 
hat all legal aid work develop from private to public support. 
fustice is a matter of public weal and, as an essential part of 
government, should not be dependent upon private philanthropy. 
James Bronson Reynolds, president of the American Institute 
f Criminal Law and Criminology, presented the case for the 
public defender, though he admitted the use, perhaps as a means 
to an end, of the voluntary defender as it is organized in New 
ork city. 
All of this, with the brilliant discussion of various questions 
by Mr. Goldman of Cincinnati, Mr. Clarke of Cleveland, and 
others, would seem to make it lain that there was a spirit of 


“service stirring which would recognize and welcome an equal 


. 


it in social work. But to the lawyer the social worker 
vo s something of bolshevik; social work is so new that it 

‘no standards, it is no respecter of the age-old and sacred 
confidences of lawyer and client. Even the most obdurate had 
a mit the great value of facts and histories supplied by social 


ager cies, but could not see how any return could be a with- 


Da Bear of cheer shities through! 


; oes! 


“present time. 


i seaniet the seven 
‘ees appointed before the close of the conference was one’ . 
lations with social agencies. The Carnegie Foundation has 


lowec a) aant ar money fee a year sufficient to plo 
cret who will devote his time toa thorough survey of 


ses ee were made for a well ekeanieee conferees 


time in 1923. The suggestion that the alliance meet with 
National Conference of Social Work one year and the 
with the American Bar Association met with a degree of fa 
It was thought best, until the alliance has lost its feder 
character and become a union, to have it meet by itself. 


ALiceE Wau 


Progress in North Carolina 


| ‘THE! North Carolina Conference for Social Service, w! 


held its tenth annual meeting at Greensboro, March 2! 
30, was essentially a working one. With the possible exceptio; 
Jane Addams, who spoke upon conditions in Europe before — 
auditorium crammed with people, nearly every speaker c 
to grips with practical problems.facing North Carolina and 
South. This-was true of Owen Lovejoy and of Croft Willian 
secretary of the Board of Public Welfare of South Caroli 
the other principal speakers from outside the state. 

An entire session was given over to the Negro. The plea. for 
the colored man made by Mrs. T. W. Bickett, the widow 
former Governor Bickett, took on-special significance from 
fact that her husband was the most progressive governor th 
state has ever had. He came, not from’ the white aristocra 
which has furnished so much of the political and busine 
leadership of the South, but from that large group of 
whites that has been the laboring class and from which the 
farm tenants and the mill operatives have been drawn. Ms: 
Bickett sketched the transition which has taken place in t 
position of the Negro in the South from slave days to thi 
She said, “Another race has risen today. 
must respect loyalty for race. We must respect independence. 
Are you willing to make an asset of the Negro race instead 
liability ?” 

Croft Williams, who followed her, declared that the rhs 


white people of the South want the Negro to contribute to its 


life, thus contradicting a statement made by some southerner 

that they would like to see the colored man migrate North. 
Dr. B. R. Smith, a colored physician of Greensboro, made : 

plea for a reform school for the juvenile delinquents of 


Negro race. At present when a colored boy is convicted of 


crime in North Carolina he is sent on the road with the ch 
ang. 
The county superintendeats of public wicket took the si 
nificant step of favoring the raising of standards for their pos 
tions. The social needs of North Carolina and practical pr 
grams to meet those needs were clearly set forth by such leade 
in the state as Dr. W. S. Rankin, state health commissione 
Professor E. C. Bransom of the University of North Carolina 
Mrs. Clarence Johnson, commissioner of the Department | 
Public Welfare, and Dr. Harry W. Crane, who is both on 
faculty of the state university and chief of the bureau of men 
hygiene of the state department. | a 
Dr. Crane Presented a damaging. array of facts and cas 
showing the situation in regard to insanity and feebleminded- 
ness in the state. He said, for instance, that 60 per cent 
those in county poorhouses are feebleminded. He cited the c 
of a feebleminded epileptic girl chained by her parents to 
bedstead, for whom there was no place outside her hot 
since the institution for the feebleminded was crowd 
capacity. At present there is no psychopathic hospital in 


state where subnormal individuals may be sent for observati 


and study. Dr. Crane urged the establishment of such a ho: 
pital and also of a farm colony for epileptics. 

Julia K. Jaffray, of the National Committee on ‘Prisons, 
W. McAlister, of Greensboro, and others discussed a | 
prison program. Miss Jaffray advocated a unified state-v 


system of prisons; Mr. McAlistér agreed that this was the 
‘mate goal, but suggested that in the meantime a county sys 


of parole would help to reclaim men. Such a system, | 

lieved, might be developed through the existing cou 

of public welfare. 
The conference went on record for a reise : 

boys, state aid for widowed mothers in cases wh 

sary to prevent breaking up the” home, and 

motion pictures. P. 


ted States according to a census of 
irches and church membership just com- 
leted by the Christian Herald. Of a total 
fain of 761,727 in American church mem- 
rship during 1921, nearly 300,000 falls to 
share of the fifteen’ Methodist bodies, 
largest item being the increase of the 
jlored Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
sbyterian group also has grown, while 
le growth of Roman Catholicism has been 
jaller than in many years. The Lutherans 
ve had a relatively noteworthy increase, 
le the Friends have had a small loss of 
smbership. Other losses noted are those 

the Baptists, the Christian American Con- 
yention, the Hungarian Reformed and Swed- 
Evangelical churches. As regards total 
urch membership, a serious slump in 
119 was more than overcome in 1920; but 
e total increase in 1921 was even larger. 
ENTAL care, summer camp and fresh air 
lities for children and the care of wid- 
d mothers’ families have recently been 


ish Social Research in New York. In ad- 
on this bureau has in progress two import- 


waited with great concern by Jewish social 
neies throughout the ‘country: an investi- 
ation of the Pudeetie of national Jewish 
ganizations to create standards by which 
local Jewish communities might measure 
‘their contributions, and a study of the re- 
ionship of the Jewish federations to the 
ommunity chest movement. 
URVEY readers who are going to attend 
Oberammergau Mysteries this summer 
invited to visit Schloss Elmau, about 
nty miles away, and get acquainted with 
most original experiment in mental treat- 
ent. Sanitaetsrat Dr. B. Laquer, Wies- 
aden, who sends the invitation and who 
as described the institution in the Vossische 
itung, says it is not a sanatorium but an 
ttempt on the part of the founder and 
rector, Dr. Johannes Mueller, to apply 
mmmon sense and contact with fine per- 
onalities to nervous cases. Serious mental 
isorders apparently are not admitted to this 
ace, which combines the simple life with 
he healing influences of good music and 
OUR students’ tours to foreign countries— 
eat Britain, France, Italy and Scandi- 
ne yia—have been organized for the coming 
‘summer under the auspices of the Institute 
International Education to establish a 


— > 
nd dollars a year for two years 
contributed to the University of 
the National Canners’ Asso- 
study of disease connected 
industry. Professor Edwin 
chairman of the dep asecient 
‘and Bacteriology, who will be 
this investigation, will be 


al objects of study for the Bureau of . 


nt national studies, the results of which are 
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David Pinski 


ON Sunday, April 16, the Jews of New 
York and other centers will celebrate the 
birthday of one of their prominent drama- 
tists—David Pinski. 

Pinski is known to. American readers 
through only a few translations: The Treas- 
ure, an amusing satire on the havoc that 
money plays upon the souls of men, which 
was published in this city several years ago, 
and produced in 1920 by the Theater Guild; 
Ten One-Act Plays; and Three Plays, pro- 
duced at the Deutsches Theater in Berlin, 
containing the Dumb Messiah, Family Zwi, 
and Isaac Sheftel. The Family Zwi deals 
with the passing of the old Jewish life and 
the birth of the new. A volume of transla- 
tions of his short stories was published by 
Brentano some time ago under the name of 
Temptations. 

To his own people, Pinski is’ noted not 
only as a dramatist and a short story writer, 
but also as author of a number of popular- 
izations of scientific works, a leader of the 
left wing or radical group of Zionists, and 
as editor of Die Zeit, a Yiddish daily in 
New York, 

Pinski was born in Russia in 1872, and 


‘at the age of nineteen left his native town 


for Vienna, where he planned to study medi- 


cine. he Expulsion Edict of 1892 brought ° 


his parents to Warsaw, where young Pinski 
soon joined them, and came under the in- 
fluence of Perez, who had then grouped 
about him a number of the younger poets 
and novelists. He became interested in the 
Jewish labor movement, and it was in an 
effort to educate the masses that Pinski felt 
impelled to write popular treatises on scien- 
tific and educational subjects. In 1899 he 
came to America and has since lived in 
New York. CHARLES ZUNSER. 


JULES SCHEVITZ, secretary of the Okla- 
homa Public Health Association, an occa- 
sional contributor to the SuRvEY and widely 
known for a brief but remarkably brilliant 
career in the public health field, died on 
March 22 at the age of 24. A consumptive 
since college days, he came under the in- 
fluence of Dr, Trudeau, New York, the 
pioneer in sanatorium treatment in America, 
and, after a tuberculosis survey of New 
Jersey, in 1917, which demonstrated his un- 
usual ability, went to Oklahoma where, in. 
the few years of his remaining career, he 
built up an effective state association, first 
for the combat of tuberculosis and later for 
the development of public health work gen- 
erally. During those five years, committees 
were formed in the cities and in many rural 


*“districts, trained public health nurses were 


employed, tuberculosis clinics established, 
infant and child welfare work was initiated 
and school nursing introduced in many com- 
munities. Public health activities were or- 
ganized more particularly among the In- 
dians and the Negroes of the state, and 
special provision was made for the care of 
discharged tuberculous soldiers. 

Mr. Schevitz took a leading part in all 
this, basing his activities to a large extent 
on the facts revealed by a number of local 
health surveys. In educational work he 
made use of every means of publicity, in- 
cluding health exhibits and institutes for 
intensive training. To make hospital facil- 
ities for the care of the tuberculous in Okla- 
homa more adequate, Mr. Schevitz waged a 
legislative campaign and succeeded in secur- 
ing appropriations for the construction and 


, 
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maintenance of three sanatoria—two for 
white and one for colored citizens. It may 
be said that in his short life he made Okla- 
homa one of the most progressive states in 
the protection of the public health—largely 
through a winning personality that brought 


him help and cooperation whenever he 
needed it. ; 


HENDRIK WILHELM VAN LOON’S 
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of the District of Columbia Public Library, 
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thing if they have built the building, and 
they even let Mr. Carnegie or the Carnegie 
Corporation do that. They also think some 
books are necessary, most any kind of books 
rather than good ‘books, such for example 
as Van Loon’s rather expensive Story of 
Mankind ; and last of all they think of 
the librarian. For that purpose they are 
willing to employ almost any ‘ under- 
educated person without training, or if 
they do think it necessary to get some one 


with training, they pay him or her almost 
nothing.” 
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president of the state federated clubs of 
Minnesota. She was the governor’s dele- 
gate to the International Child Welfare 
Congress in Washington and is known be- 
yond the confines of her state as an orator. 


DOROTHY MILLER DI SOMMA, gen- 
eral secretary of the Salem, Massachusetts, 
Associated Charities, died on April 4 after 
a long and painful illness. She was for- 
merly financial secretary of the. Philadel- 
phia Society for Organizing Charity and 
belonged to the younger group of case 
workers who are eager experimenters in 
their chosen field. 
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Conducted by 
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The law has been defined, at times, as of the essence of 
reasonableness, ‘Just at present some doubt may be cast upon 
this conception. In war time, the government practically 
compelled employers and employes to get together for the 
purpose of making wage agreements. In a number of indus- 
tries at least “collective bargaining’? was enforced. This 
method of reaching wage agreements is acceptable to the 
labor union groups, and to many employer groups. 

About a year ago, however, more than two hundred min- 
ers and ine operators were jointly indicted by the federal 
court in Indianapolis on the A: 
wages and so to interfere with trade. Now, in the face of 
the present coal strike, those old indictments appear as ob- 
stacles to peace. The government, speaking through the sec- 
retary of labor, advises the mine operators to make peace 
with the miners and enter into collective agreements with 
them. The operators reply that they will lay themselves 
liable to indictment as in the Indianapolis cases if they agree 
to bargain with their employes, The attorney general vaguely 
promises that if they will agree to meet their employes, the 
courts will not interfere. The operators cite the federal in- 
dictments waiting for them at Indianapolis. The attorney 
general promises to have those indictments dismissed. He 
travels to Indianapolis to confer with Judge Anderson. Judge 


Anderson refuses to have his hands bound in any such way. 


And so the lawyers disagree. And about a hundred million 
laymen would very much like to know, What Is the Law? 


‘Is Collective Bargaining a Crime? 


® Public opinion seems to be with the strikers. Non-union fields 
are breaking up before the movements of the strikers. It took an 
injunction to stop the process of unionization in certain parts of 
West Virginia. If the unions capture the whole of the coal area, 
what chance have we for coal without the consent of the unions? 
Must we not consent to see the whole wage question settled by 
agreement? Is an agreement between two groups a crime? Is a 
contract a crime? . What is the law? 


What Are the Sources of Law? 


© In settling industrial questions, there now seems to be a 
conflict between the court and the people. 
precedent, the past, the growth of order and control. The people 
want things settled in terms of the realities of the present. Is this 
conflict real? Or is it imaginary? Is it germane to the situation? 
Or is it an intrusion? Who should make the law: the courts or the 
people? Is democracy interested in this question? 
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for no book and no other periodical even attempts to present 
the facts of social and industrial relations without bias and with 
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